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PAUL H. 


HAYNE, 


THE POET OF THE SOUTH. 


FoR the past ten years Paul H. Hayne | comparison with that of most of the 


has been regarded the leading writer 
of verse in the South; and his merit 
being based upon unusual gifts of mind 
and practical industry, it bears favorable 


popular writers of English verse living 
to-day. He, of course, has his peculiar 
style as a poet, the characteristics of 


which are a tender, highly imaginative, 
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and delicate sentiment, in which a strong 
love of nature is conspicuous, a polished 
and graceful rhythm of the lyrical type. 
He is also a writer of prose; but there is 
so much animation and picturesqueness 
in his composition that the poetical vein 
is too pronounced for the maintenance 
of that gravity which is essential in good 
prose composition. 

He was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on New Year’s Day, 1831. His 
father was Lieutenant Paul H. Hayne, 
of the United States Navy, who was a 
younger brother of Robert Y. Hayne, 
whose debate with Webster on “ Foote’s 
Resolutions” is so famous in Congres- 
sional history. After graduating at the 
College of Charleston in 1850, young 
Hayne studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar; but his tastes inclined him too 
strongly to literature to pursue the law, 
and being at that time independent as to 
means, he was enabled to gratify them. He 
edited in succession a number of South- 
ern periodicals, of which the best known 
was Russell's Magazine ; and in 1855 his 
first volume of poems appeared from the 
press of Ticknor & Fields, Boston. It 
attracted considerable attention from a 
cultivated circle, and was pronounced by 
Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, the brilliant Bos- 
ton critic, “a work of great promise as 
well as fine performance.” A second 
volume followed in 1857, which he pub- 
lished in Charleston. This consisted 
chiefly of sonnets, introduced by an ex- 
quisitely graceful “Ode to Sleep.” In 
1860 his third volume (“ Avolio, and 
Other Poems” ) appeared from the press 
of Ticknor & Fields, and was favorably 
received by the critics and public. 

When the civil war broke out between 
the North and the South, Hayne, as 
might have been expected, and like the 
cultured young men of his section gener- 
ally, espoused the Southern cause, led by 
conviction, by personal friendship and 
local attachment, and by all the inherited 
political tendencies of his social circle. 
His health was not rugged, but he was 
assigned, early in 1861, to a position on 
the staff of Governor Pickens, of South 
Carolina. 
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Illness compelled him to give up his 
military ambition; but his muse was not 
idle in retirement, as for the next few 
years he wrote almost constantly in sup- 
port of what was so soon to become the 
“Lost Cause.” His numerous war lyrics 
bore such titles as these: “The Ken- 
tucky Partisan”; “My Motherland”, 
“The Substitute”; “The Battle of 
Charleston Harbor”; “Stonewall Jack- 
son”; “The Little White Glove” ; “Our 
Martyr’’; and “ Beyond the Potomac.” 
The last-named was commented on in 
terms of praise by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in a lecture on the poetry of the 
war. . 

As was the case with many other 
Southrons, the close of the conflict found 
him ruined in fortune. His house in 
Charleston having been destroyed by fire, 
he removed with his mother, wife, and 
boy to a retired place near Augusta, 
Georgia. For a while he assisted in the 
editorship of the Augusta Comstitution- 
alist ; and afterward in 1866, settled down 
in his present residence, near the Georgia 
Railroad. 

“ Copse Hill” is the name of the home 
which the poet has made for himself, and 
in which he has resided for thirteen or 
fourteen years. His cottage, made of 
unseasoned lumber, and neatly white- 
washed, stands on the crest of a hill in 
the midst of eighteen acres of pine lands, 
which are uncultivated, and afford the 
solemnity and seclusion which nature 
alone can give. Yet the house is far from 
uninviting ; indeed, its interior is cheery ; 
for it has been patiently decorated in a 
fashion at once artistic and homelike by 
the hand of Mrs. Hayne, the walls being 
papered with engravings, carefully se- 
lected from the current periodicals of the 
day. 

Mr. Hayne’s library consists of some 
two thousand volumes, partly saved from 
his original valuable collection of books, 
and for the most part accumulated by his 
labors as a book-reviewer. His desk, at 
which he always stands while writing, 
is made out of two ends of the work- 
bench used in building the cottage. Mrs. 
Hayne has contrived to transform it into 
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a unique bit of furniture. The little 
book-cases near by are made of boxes, 
partly covered with pictures likethe walls 
of the room. ° 

In person, Mr. Hayne is of slight figure 
and medium height, having piercing eyes, 
full lips, and a dark complexion. His 
hea@ intimates the man of studious in- 
clinations, with much of the idealist and 
dreamer. He has lofty aims, is sensitive 
to extremes, and fastidious in his views 
of life. He should be known fora prompt 
sympathy and intuitive perception of 
worth. His impressions are very quick 
and clear on all subjects. He is not re- 
markable as a talker; can best express 
himself in writing, but then naturally 
aims to communicate his meaning by 
the use of brief and definite terms rather 
than in a copious, extended manner. His 
large Ideality gives him power to picture 
forth his ideas ; and well-developed Tune 
contributes a melodic bias to his word- 
forms. In general, the caste of his mind 


is strongly artistic, with enough of energy 


and practical judgment to make him in- 
dustrious and thorough-going. 

In 1852 Mr. Hayne was married to Miss 
Mary Michel, of Charleston, the only 
daughter of Dr. William Michel. Her 
descent is worthy of notite, her father 
having been, when but eighteen years of 
age, a surgeon in the army of the first 
Napoleon. 

A late poem published in Harfer’s 
Magazine illustrates Mr. Hayne’s tender 
method and lyric peculiarity. It is en- 
titled “The Dead Child and the Mock- 
ing-Bird,” and the author says that the 
strange pathetic incident it commemo- 
rates actually occurred not long ago in 
the neighborhood of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida : 

“ Once, in a land of balm and flowers, 
Of rich fruit-laden trees, 


Where the wild wreaths from jasmine bowers 
Trail o’er Floridian seas, 


“ We marked our Jeannie’s footsteps run 
Athwart the twinkling glade; 
She seemed a Hebe in the sun, 
A Dryad in the shade. 


“ And all day long her winsome song, 
Her trebles and soft trills, 





Would wave-like flow, or silvery low 
Die down the whispering rills. 


“ One morn midmost the foliage dim 
A dark gray pinion stirs ; 
And hark! along the vine-clad limb 
What strange voice blends with hers? 


“ It blends with hers, which soon is stilled— 
Braver the mock-bird’s note 
Than all the strains that ever filled 
The queenliest human throat! 


** As Jeannie heard, she loved the bird, 
And sought thenceforth to share 
With her new favorite, dawn by dawn, 
Her daintiest morning cheer. 


“ But ah! a blight beyond our ken, 
From some far feverous wild, 
Brought that dark Shadow feared of men 
Across the fated child. 


“ It chilled her drooping curls of brown, 
It dimmed her violet eyes, 
And like an awful cloud crept down 
From vague, mysterious skies. 


“ At last one day our Jeannie lay 
All pulseless, pale, forlorn ; 
The sole sweet breath on lips of death 
The fluttering breath of morn ; 


“* When just beyond the o’er-curtained room 
(How tender, yet how strong !) 
Rose through the misty morning gloom 
The mock-bird’s sudden song. 


“ Dear Christ! those notes of golden peal 
Seem caught from heavenly spheres. 
Yet through their marvelous cadence steal 
Tones soft as chastened tears. 


“* Js it an angel’s voice that throbs 
Within the brown bird's breast, 
Whose rhythmic magic soars or sobs 
Above our darling’s rest? 


“* The fancy passed—but came once more 
When, stolen frum Jeannie’s bed, 
That eve, along the porchway floor 
I found our minstrel—dead ! 


“ The fire of that transcendent strain 
His life-chords burned apart, 
And, merged in sorrow’s earthlier pain, 
It broke the o’erladen heart. 


“* Maiden and bird !—the self-same grave 
Their wedded dust shall keep, 
While the long, low Floridian wave 
Moans round their place of sleep.” 





INDEPENDENT ACTION.—How useless 
it is to rely for happiness upon “the 
world!” If you would pass through life 
in the easiest possible manner, shrink 
from nothing in itself virtuous and ra- 
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tional. Venerate only that which is in- 
herently and changelessly right. When- 


ever unselfish love is the mainspring of 
men’s actions; whenever happiness is 
placed not on what we can give for our- 
selves, but on what we can impart to 


| others; whenever we place our satisfac- 
| tion in gratifying our fathers and moth- 
ers, our brothers and sisters, our wives 
and children, our neighbors and friends 
—we are sure to attain all the happiness 
the world can bestow. 





IMAGINATION AS CONNECTED WITH SCIENCE. 


MAGINATION is not fancy. A 

closely-drawn definition makes a dis- 
tinction. Fancy paints impossible pict- 
ures, builds air-castles, is the “habit of 
association which presents to our choice 
all the different materials which are sub- 
ject to imagination.” “ Paradise Lost” 
is a work of the imagination; the finish 
of certain parts of it is the work of fancy. 
Imagination is a faculty of the mind, and 
almost synonymous with invention; it 
produces new thoughts or new combina- 
tions of ideas. But to speak of imagina- 
tion’s connection with science, to most 
ears may sound odd, for the very word 
sctence has a peculiar significance. It 
suggests dryness; musty books; weari- 
some, logical men; technicalities; cold- 
ness and formality. Such things do not 
attract the mind of the masses. The 
business man has no time for them. 
Silly chit-chat is shocked at them. La- 
boring men do not care for them. So 
that, when the general signification of 
the word sczence is coupled with the 
freshness and vigor suggested by the 
word imagination, it might well be 
thought that they have little in common. 
But this is an erroneous opinion, and 
ought in justice to science to be re- 
moved. 

Science is something different from 
what it is held to be by common belief. 
It is admitted to be the foundation of all 
art—both the fine-arts and the useful 
arts. No man can tell how many of life’s 
comforts are its products. It has to do 
with trades and professions. It com- 
prises among its divisions all mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physiology, and all 
sociology. A knowledge of these 


branches requires a study of them. 
Perhaps mathematics is considered the 
most abstruse of any, and its study 
would seem to make the least use of the 
faculty of imagination. If the faculty 
have an important part to play in mas- 
tering this—the most exact and unbend- 
ing of all subjects—then we need not 
wonder if the same faculty doa necessary 
work in the study of other subjects. 

The preliminary process of learning to 
read being over, the boy familiarizes him- 
self with the principle of arithmetic. So 
far the labor is mostly rote work—mere 
“pounding in,” perhaps. Passing to ge- 
ometry a change takes place and con- 
tinues throughout the branches of the 
“higher” mathematics, either in the 
way of holding up figures before the 
mind or of forming theories. In geom- 
etry—by means of lines, curves, and an- 
gles—the principle under consideration 
may be illustrated and thus presented to 
the perceptive faculties, and through 
them to the reason. But a real figure 
can not always be before the mind, yet 
some resemblance of it must always be 
present. So, what then? The faculty 
of imagination calls on memory for the 
lines and angles and curves, and the fig- 
ure is held up before the perceptive fac- 
ultiés like a picture, as fresh as the real 
figure, as useful, except for presenting 
the principle to others, always at hand to 
the strong imagination, and giving self- 
reliance, in that it does away with our 
leaning on something outside of our- 
selves for support in this work. If im- 
agination pictures an incorrect figure, 
reason, through the principles drawn 
from the memory, recognizes the fact 
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and the work is to be gone over again. 
We know of a student, who, while his 
class was going over four books of ele- 
mentary geometry, finished the whole 
subject, committing the propositions to 
memory. True, his intellect was good ; 
but then he had a powerful imagination. 
He would study a figure till he could 
reproduce it, and then he would walk 
back and forth across his room, going 
through the demonstration until he had 
thoroughly mastered the principle. And, 
other things being equal, the student 
who has the strongest imagination, will 
make the most rapid progress in this 
study. Here is one branch of a most dif- 
ficult subject, inthe mastery of which this 
faculty plays a most important part. 

Teachers tell us that one of the main 
difficulties to be overcome in the study 
of spherical trigonometry is, to get the 
student to let out or send out his imag- 
ination, so that he may see the figure 
representing the principle under consid- 
eration held up before him. And this is 
especially the case in the practical parts 
of the subject used in the solution of as- 
tronomical problems, such as finding 
time of day or time of sunrise or sunset. 

But, when we enter the department of 
mixed mathematics, the use of the faculty 
seems to grow with the field. Every one 
who knows anything of mechanics will 
recail the fact that the apparently diffi- 
cult problems—say of levers or of pul- 
leys, simple or complex, or of a compli- 
cation of pulleys and levers—may be 
made very simple by a few well-regulated 
strokes of the pencil; or, what is just the 
same, if he can only imagine how the 
problem in practice would look, then the 
whole matter referred to reason becomes 
most easy of solution. 

What shall we say of astronomy? 
What a subject! Its text-book is un- 
bounded space. There are the millions 
of floating worlds for contemplation, all 
far removed from us—the nearest hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles away, the 
farthest beyond the most extended 
stretch of calculation. If a field is 
wanted in which imagination can go out 





over its widest range, and yet not trav- 
erse but little of the boundless space, 
here we have it. There, too, is the de- 
partment of natural science; with its 
principles, classifications, and divisions 
recorded only through ages of specula- 
tion and dispute. 

But the above thoughts are applied 
mainly to the use of the faculty of imag- 
ination in the study of these sciences— 
when men are led, following in the well- 
beaten or in the pioneer paths. And if 
the faculty is necessary to follow, how 
much more will it be necessary when it 
comes to lead—if it must be in the future 
as in the past that truth is to be discov- 
ered by means of speculation and theo- 
rizing and tested by facts and experience. 

True, great discoveries, rather their 
elementary principles, have been laid be- 
fore the world through accident. It is 
morg than likely that observing the ebul- 
lition of steam from a vessel was the oc- 
casion through which the power of steam 
has finally come to the aid of bone and 
muscle; but it took able minds to turn 
the knowledge of the principle to ac- 
count. Galvani, by a simple incident, 
was put on the track of a discovery—one 
result of which is that people separated 
by rivers and mountains and seas may 
talk with each other almost as if face to 
face. So of anesthetics, for the existence 
of which many a poor sufferer has had 
reason to thank God. Yet, the first 
knowledge of an anesthetic principle 
came to us by accident. And so of the 
discovery of many other elementary prin- 
ciples. 

But discovery of principles was not 
enough. These were to be _ investi- 
gated, the whys and wherefores known, 
and practical application was to be made 
before great advantages could result. 
Bear in mind that the investigator can 
not depend upon some happy incident to 
direct the mind in his investigations just 
as the traveler depends on the guide- 
post. He must find the way in the light 
of his existing stock of knowledge. His 
is a work of comparison. He must specu- 
late and theorize; and for both specula- 
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tion and theory, he is dependent upon 
his imagination. 

Great freedom and power in theorizing 
and speculation are indispensable to the 
natural philosopher and to all scientific 
research. There are some kinds of 
knowledge which we get by intuition, 
but intuition does not make many dis- 
coveries in science. So the natural phi- 
losopher needs something in addition to 
this knowledge. He needs that power 
of mind which can go out before him, 
and, in the light of facts, picture possible 
phenomena. In speaking on this sub- 
ject, Jevons, in his “Principles of Sci- 
ence,” says: “It would be a complete 
error to suppose that the great discoverer 
is one who seizes at once unerringly upon 
the truth or has any special method of 
divining it. In all probability the errors 
of a great mind far exceed in number 
those of a less vigorous one. Fertility 


of imagination and an abundance of 
guesses at the truth are among the first 
requisites of the discoverer; but the er- 
roneous guesses must almost of necessity 
be many times as numerous as those 


which prove well founded. The weakest 
and the most absurd theories apparently, 
the most whimsical notions, may pass 
through the teeming brain and no record 
remain of more than the hundredth part.” 
We see from this that the theories of the 
natural philosopher need not be expected 
to be true or reasonable if they are to be 
so many. The same author says of Kep- 
ler in this regard: “Did we not know 
from his own writings the multitudes of 
errors into which he fell, we might have 
imagined that he had some special fac- 
ulty of seizing on the truth. But it is 
well known that he was full of chimerical 
notions. His most favorite and long-en- 
tertained theory was founded on a fanci- 
ful analogy between the planetary orbits 
and the regular solids. His celebrated 
laws were the outcome of a life-time of 
speculation, for the most part vain and 
groundless.” Asanexample of his much 
theorizing and speculation, it may be said 
in regard to his laws of the movement of 
the planets around the sun, that he made 





nineteen hypotheses on the supposition 
that the orbit of the planetary movement 
was a circle, and proved every hypothe- 
sis false. The next supposition was that 
the orbit was an ellipse, with the sun in 
the center, and he proved this false. The 
next supposition was that the sun formed 
one of the foci in the ellipse, and this 
proved so correct as to be generally ac- 
cepted as the true law. This involved 
an immense amount of labor, but not 
nearly so much as was required in his 
search for the rule that the squares of 
the periods are to each other as the 
cubes of the distances. The like never 
could have been accomplished by the 
unimaginative mind. 

Faraday says in regard to any restraint 
being imposed on the imagination, “ Let 
the imagination go—guarding it by judg- 
ment and principle, and holding it and 
directing it by experiment.” So, we con- 
clude that there must be great freedom 
and power in theorizing and speculation 
to every natural philosopher. 

It has been said, and truly, that science 
is the foundation of all art. The produc- 
tions of the artist and of the poet are 
those of imagination; and yet, is there 
not a science of expression on the canvas 
as well as on paper? In invention the 
faculty is placed by some above memory 
and other faculties. Bain does so. Need 
must call for every great invention, but 
the strong imaginative mind must pro- 
duce it. It might exist in all its parts in 
the imagination of the inventor before it 
can exist as a real object. How think 
you that Stevenson built his first loco- 
motive? By first constructing a boiler, 
and then blindly adding this part and 
that part, till at length it existed as a 
thing of motion? Hardly. Imagination, 
picturing all the parts to him, gave him 
the theory that such a model represents 
what would answer the purpose. Reason 
assented to the theory. Practical test of 
the theory proved that there is in steam, 
properly controlled, almost unlimited 
speed and power. 

And so of all inventions, They have a 
wide field, and it seems to be extending 
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itself each day. We can only learn its 
bounds when we have learned the limits 
which may be placed upon this faculty. 
Were it possible to remove the power of 
this faculty from man, then we had 
reached the limit of invention; for we 
can no more think of progress in this 
way without the aid of the facuity under 
consideration, than we could think of a 
ship making progress on the land, or of a 
locomotive under the ocean. And if the 
limit of invention has been reached, it 
will generally be admitted that the limit 
of progress has been reached also. 

It is not intended to intimate that a 





knowledge of science and its progress 
depend upon the imagination alone more 
than it depends upon certain other facul- 
ties; but this one is a condition for the 
action of others, which in turn are aids 
for the first. There is a mutual depend- 
ence among them. 

The conclusion seems to be, then, that 
science, art, invention, and progress alike 
demand that there be a more special cul- 
tivation of this faculty by any healthful, 
natural means—a matter for the consid- 
eration of mankind in general, and es- 
pecially for the consideration of parents 
and teachers. G. W. S. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER IX.—(CONTINUED). 


ALTERATIONS OF THE SKULL IN MAN—ARTIFICIAL AND OTHERWISE. 


NOTHER class of heads deserves 
4% some consideration, for although 
not strictly to be termed diseased, they 
are at least abnormal. We allude to 


those which are misshapen by artificial 
means.” Many nations of the old world 
and of the new have practiced compress- 
ing the heads of infants, either laterally 


or frontally. In ancient times, in some 
of the Oriental and German peoples, such 
a custom was in vogue. Hippocrates, 
Vesalius, and other writers speak of 
them, and they, together with later writ- 
ers, are inclined to ascribe the variations 
in the general form of the head among 
modern Europeans to the transmission 
by inheritance of peculiar shapes origi- 
nally acquired by artificial means. Vesa- 
lius, for instance, says in De Corpords 
Humani Fabrica (“The Construction of 
the Human Body”), almost all nations 
have some peculiarity in the form of 
their heads. The skulls of the Genoese, 
and more particularly those of the 
Greeks and Turks, are completely 
spherical; and this shape, which they 
consider very elegant and adapted to the 
turbans which they wear, is produced by 
the midwives at the solicitation of 
mothers. 





The flattened appearance of the occipi- 
tal region, which is still observable in a 
large proportion of German heads, is at- 
tributed by the same writer to the cus- 
tom of permitting the infant to lie con- 
stantly on the back. 

Craniological science to-day recognizes 
the influence of hereditary in human or- 
ganism, but can not go so far as to accept 
the opinions above stated. 

The savages of North and South 
America that still practice the habit of 
flattening the heads of their children, 
appear to be actuated by the notion that 
a broad, flat forehead is a sign of noble 
birth and adds greatly to their appear- 
ance, and they regard a head of natural 
shape with contempt. 

The method in vogue among the na- 
tives of Vancouver’s Island and Indian 
tribes living on the borders of the Co- 
lumbia River, all of whom are related by 
language and general customs, is to place 
the infant, when but a few days old, in a 
log cradle lined with moss or tow, the 
head resting upon a piece of board on 
which is also spread moss or tow, so that 
it shall be “comfortable” for the little 
creature. Another piece of flat wood, or 
even a flat stone, is then laid upon its 
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forehead, which has been swaddled for| As this custom is mainly confined to 
the purpose and bound firmly to the | males, the deviation from the natural 
cradle. The child is rarely taken from | which it occasions is easily observed. The 
heads of Indian girls are rounded, the 
foreheads slightly depressed, the 
cheek-bones prominent, the orbits 
turned a little outward, and the nose 
well developed. 

What effect such compression pro- 
duces upon the intellectual and af- 
fective faculties can not be described 
with exactness. As a rule flat-heads 
are not inferior in intellectual capacity 
to other Indian tribes that do not 
bandage the head. 

The Chinooks, Nootkas, and other 
tribes of the Columbia River show 
skill in hunting and fishing and are 
brave in war, but there are notable 
differences among them in personal 
habits, industry, and prudence ; some 
having a little pretension to neatness 
and a regard to the future, while 
others are filthy, indolent, and im- 
provident.* 
the cradle, and the compression is con-{ The compression of the head tends to 
tinued until it is old enough to walk. At | displace the cerebral parts subjected to 
three years of age, the child so treated | it, but as it is applied in the earliest in- 
presents an almost hideous ap- 
pearance—the natural propor- 
tions of the head being entirely 
altered, so that it has the form 
of a wedge. As the frontal 
region is flattened and spread 
outward, the eyes are rendered 
very prominent, and the up- 
ward direction of the orbits 
adds to the ugliness of the mal- 
formation. 

Nature seeks to repair the 
damage wrought by barbarous 
caprices, so that in the adult 
Indian the flattening of the 
head is much less marked than 
in children. The drawings in 
the volumes of travelers which 
represent the skull of a flat- 
head show the departure from 
normal symmetry occasioned 
by the artificial means; the 
parietal bones being made to bend or bulge | fancy, the displacement is gradual and 
outward, and making the head an inch | accommodated to the growth of the 
or more wider than the normal measure. | + Bancroft, “ Native Races of the Pacific Coast.” 


Fig. 236.—Cutnoox Woman anv CHILD. 


Fig. 237.—Sxutt or Fortus sHowinG Errect or RICKETS. 
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brain. Hence the brain is not prevented 
probably from attaining its fullest dimen- 
sional growth. This is supported by the 
conclusion derived from observation, that 
the internal capacity of the flat-head 
cranium differs little, if any, from the 
capacity of the crania of North-west In- 
dians who do not follow the strange cus- 
tom of bandaging the head. 


RACHITIS, OR RICKETS. 


To the number of causes which pro- 
duce abnormal changes in the form of 
the skull should be added 
the important one.of Rach- 
itis, or as it is commonly 
called, Rickets. This dis- 

. ease consists in a soften- 
ing, general or partial, of 
the cranial bones. It is of 
more frequent occurrence 
in early childhood than at 
any other period of life. 
The head of a new-born 
infant is sometimes found 
to be more or less deformed 
by this disease. Figs. 237, 
238, are views on a reduced 
scale of the skulls of two 
still-born infants, the rach- 
itis having so far advanced 
as to destroy parts of the 
bones and arrest their full 
development. 

This affection is exhib- 
ited also by irregularities 
of skull-growth, one por- 
tion being larger and thick- 
er than another and throw- 
ing the whole mass out of balance and 
proportion. Excessive deposits of bone 
have been found in one or another 
region of the head ; accidental or Worm- 
ian bones have been found in the artic- 
ulations, especially of the parietals with 
the occipital, imparting to the surface 
an extraordinary roughness. 

The bones of the skull may vary much 
in thickness and density, without alter- 
ing appreciably their external shape. 
This condition is simply natural or the 
result of certain affections having an in- 








fluence upon the nutrition of the whole 
osseous organism, or it may be the con- 
sequence of disease of the brain, espec- 
ially that affecting the intellectual facul- 
ties. Alterations in the thickness of the 
skull may also accompany old age, as we 
have noted on a previous page. 
Malformations of the skull are not very 
common in the lower animals. Of the 
quadrupeds, the family of cats perhaps 
oftenest presents them; while among 
birds, pigeons and hens appear to be the 
most liable to them. The illustrations, Figs. 


Fig. 238.—Sxutt or CuLp at Brrtu sHowinc Rickers. 


239, 240, 241, Show a form of disease which 
is familiar to poultry-keepers, and consists 
in an enlargement of the frontal part of 
the cranium, accompanied with defects 
of ossification. The middle and superior 
parts of the bony envelope remain too 
long in the membraneous condition, 
while the development of other parts 
proceeds normally. In Fig. 239 we have 
a representation of the early stages of 
this abnormality, the membraneous 
opening being large. Fig. 240 shows ad- 
vancement toward closing the fissure, and 
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Fig. 241 presents it almost entirely ossi- 
fied. This malformation appears to be 
hereditary, and associated with it isa very 


Fig. 239.—Cuicken’s SKULL, SHOWING DISEASE. 


marked degree of stupidity on the part 
of the chicken. The bony elevation 
raises the short feathers on that part of 
the head, so that fowls thus affected 
have a peculiar tuft or plume which 
distinguishes them from their compan- 
ions of the roost. 

While unusual thickness of the bones 
or wide separation of the tables of the 
skull is commonly due to disease, organ- 
ization or temperament lies at the source 
of the ordinary variations we notice 
among men who indicate no pathologi- 
cal affection. 
frames and powerful muscles usually 
have heads of considerable volume, 
whose osseous and membraneous integ- 
uments are much thicker than 
the average. This is the case 
particularly with athletes and 
those who are notorious in the 
sporting arena. Hence it is 
essential that regard be had to 
the physical organization in 
estimating the volume of brain 
possessed by a living person. 
In cases of extraordinary os- 
seous development, the thick- 
ness of the cranial bones may 
be three-eighths of an inch, 
6r about double the average. 

Age, as we have already said, brings 
changes in the bones of the skull as it 
does in all parts of the skeleton, owing 


Men- with large bony | 


to the reduction in the amount of fluid 
or soft matter in their tissue. After fifty 
years the walls of the cranium increase 
usually in thickness and den- 
sity, alterations in the nu- 
trition of the brain are ap- 
parent, and the organs are 
affected by them. Some begin 
to lose in activity and power, 
and there is either a tend- 
ency to shrinkage of volume 
or a change in the character 
of the nervous structure takes 
place. As these alterations 
occur very gradually, a con- 
siderable lapse of time is re- 
quired before the persons them- 
selves may be aware of the loss of func- 
tional energy. As climate, constitution, 
and particularly methods of living and 
mental exercise have a most important 
influence upon the cerebral conditions, 
no exact data can be given with regard 
to the periods and extent of these altera- 
tions. 

Bichat is of opinion that the skull in 
very aged persons becomes thicker and 
| denser.* Gall thinks that it becomes 
| thicker and lighter, or of a more spongy 
; texture.t 
Vimont, whose examinations were 
| much more extended thcn either, is very 
| guarded in his opinion, having found 

much variation in thickness and density 





Fig. 240.—Cuicken’s HkAD, sHowinc OpeninG ix SKULL. 


| in the crania of the aged, and leaves a 


#s Anatomie Generale,” Vol. III. 
+“ Anatomie et Physiologie du Cerveau.” 
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full determination of the mat- 
ter to future researches. 

The diseased states or af- 
fections which exert the most 
influence in changing the cra- 
nial tissues are chronic lesions 
of the brain and its mem- 
branes. From these arisethat 
thickness and hardness of the 
walls which are frequently 
found in persons who have 
been the subjects of mental 
derangement for a long time. 


(To be continued.) 


-_- 


REVELATION AND SCIENCE. — The 
strongest scientific evidences of a future 
life and of the existence of divinity rest 
in Phrenology. No man can thoroughly 
investigate Phrenology and become con- 
vinced of the truthfulness of its claims 
without recognizing a divine hand and a 
future life. It teaches no formulated 
creed, however, and while men naturally 
and rightfully gravitate to this or that 
form of church worship, there is nothing 
in science that either authorizes or inter- 
feres. Science is the physical revelation 
of God and should harmonize with the 
spiritual. The preacher who attempts to 
antagonize the divine avenues of knowl- 


Fig. 241.—Cuicxen’s Skutt MALForMeEp. 


| edge neutralizes his power for good, and 
creates a lurking suspicion that if he can 
not reconcile the works of God, the fault 
lies in his interpretation of spiritual rev- 
elation, and not in the lack of harmony 
itself. In other words, a man’s ideas of 
religion may be irreconcilable with a 
scientific truth because they were formu- 
lated from a pattern that existed when 
the world was supposed to be flat and 
the sun to move around it. Progression 
is the natural order of things, and all the 
handiwork of God is shaped to this end, 
that men may become wiser and better 
as the manifold beauties of nature are 
unfolded. The man who laughs to scorn 
the language of Nature, has not reached 
the alphabet of human experience.— 
Crawford Co. Bulletin. 
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BD Po mind can no more take cogni- 
zance of all its own modifications at 
any one moment, than it can know, or 
feel, all that is passing in the world 
around it at once; but they are thrown 
up into the light of consciousness, as 
the surface waves of the ocean are 
whitened in the light of day. The ex- 
periences of persons when near being 
drowned are in evidence upon this point. 
They frequently say that the events of 
their whole lives pass in clear and dis- 
tinct review before them. In cases of in- 


sanity it is often observed that thoughts 
are recalled which, before and after the 
attack, were beyond all power of recollec- 
tion, These returned thoughts also ap- 
pear with a marvelous freshness, and in 
some instances are so profuse as seeming- . 
ly to outmeasure the capacity of the mind 
in its normal state. 

Coleridge narrates a case of an illiter- 
ate young woman, who, in a nervous 
fever, was heard to talk in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. The matter excited great 
interest, and, upon investigation, it was 
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found that in childhood she had been 
taken in charity into the house of a 
learned clergyman, who was accustomed 
to walk up and down a passage in his 
house into which the kitchen door open- 
ed, and to read aloud from his favorite 
books in these languages. Sheets of her 
utterances were taken down from her 
lips. They had no connection with 
each other, yet each sentence was com- 
plete and coherent with itself. It was 
thus discovered that these recitations 
from languages even unknown to her 
had been caught and retained in the con- 
sciousness so perfectly, that even after 
the lapse of years, her mind was able to 
render or evolve them distinctly and per- 
fectly. If the above be true, this tele- 
phone of consciousness should be some- 
what guarded in our life relations. 

Again, the spirit may be dimmed in 
either receiving or evolving impressions 
and experiences while in the body, and 
by means of it, for want, through disease 
or defective organism, of a perfect report 
between the outer and inner life. 

Again, in old age an increasing dim- 
ness of the senses creeps upon life gradu- 
ally, interrupting its free expression by 
means of the worn-out and defective 
organism, but without loss of individu- 
ality, as is most powerfully evinced by 
the fact, that now the mental gravitation 
shifting turns the other way, and the 
aged man again lives in his boyhood, 


early manhood, and down to present | 


consciousness in a decreasing ratio, the 
latest received impressions being with 
greatest difficulty recalled, while the 
rosy skies of youth come out as the 
most distinctive things in consciousness, 
and are the delight of declining years. 

The attributes of mind are necessarily 
and essentially different from the attri- 
butes of matter. The terms mind, soul, 
and spirit, with my understanding, are 
all used to denote that in man which 
thinks, feels, and wills. 

The word mind points rather to the 
active or thinking faculty, the soul to 
the passive or feeling capacity, while 
spirit rather regards the higher rational 











nature, that wills, directs, and controls 
its own acts. In this trinity I think the 
human spirit is in the image of its 
Author. It is true that we know noth- 
ing of this mysterious co-ordinating 
power, apart from its attributes, which 
we see manifested through form. Nei- 
ther, on the other hand, do we know 
anything of matter as a substance, apart 
from its attributes. All positive knowl- 
edge of either ends in a knowledge of 
attributes. The fact is that delegated 
power is all we possess. The attributes 
of matter are these—size, weight, form, 
color; it is hard, soft, round, square, 
Opaque, transparent, nebulous or form- 
less, etc. 

I know of spirit what I know of mat- 
ter. I know something of the attributes 
of each. I can have no knowledge of the 
latter, however, except as I am first con- 
scious in the former, and which is there- 
fore prior in time in all knowledge. Of 
the spirit I know, if I know anything, 
that it has the attributes of self-con- 
sciousness, of activity, sensation, percep- 
tion, thought, memory, pleasure, pain, 
emotions, affections, sentiments, pas- 
sions, faith, charity, hope, love, con- 
science, will, etc. I know and feel in 
my own consciousness that it is not mat- 
ter, in the common acceptation of that 
term ;—that it has retentiveness of im- 
pressions made upon it ;—that it is not 
the physical mechanism of my body 
which does the bidding of my will;— 
that it loves, hopes, fears, takes pleasure 
in giving form to thought by means of 
language, even as I do now for the grati- 
fication of any who may feel sufficient 
interest in the subject under discussion 
to read them. I feel that these thoughts 
that I am now penning do not come out 
of matter, or in any way out of the 
physical mechanism of my hand or 
body, which my spirit moves. All 
thought comes from the immaterial, and 
goes into the immaterial, through 
guage, in which it takes form. 

Language is thought clothed or 1” 
terialized, as is also the human spi’ 
which comes forth out of the spirit ol 
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the invisible, is materialized, or takes | 
form, remains in transitu for a brief 
period to receive the physical universe 
and its conditions, and again seeks its 
primitive home in the unseen. 

It will therefore be seen that with my 
understanding spirit is the primary and 
real entity in existence, drawing matter 
after, or attaching itself to matter, as 
an incident. While materialism claims 
mind or spirit to be an effect of organi- 
zation, I claim it to be the cause, and 
will now proceed by inquiring, what is 
the first thing that appears in the forma- 
tion of an organization. A mass of ger- 
minal matter that has movement and life 
merely, is it not? Spirit and life then 
exist before organism, and are its cause. 

In reference to the germinal mass, let 
me say, that as there can in life be no 
expression without language (of some 
kind), so there can be no language with- 
out form, and equally true is it that 
spirit can not attach itself to this plane 
of existence, by means of which it finds 
expression here, without the clothing of 
matter and form, nor could form’s con- 
ditions be communicated to it without 
such contact. This union takes place, 
when the spirit is cast, in the mysterious, 
creative, and prenatal period, in which 
evolution, union with matter is effected, 
after which spirit co-ordinates organiza- 
tion, each spirit and species after its 
own kind. If the spirit may exist prior 
to organization, may it not after it em- 
brace the whole qnestion under discus- 
sion? The life force is a co-ordinating 
power, possessing separate and distinct 
identity and individuality. The spirit 
of a man will co-ordinate nothing but a 
man, an animal an animal, a plant a 
plant. It is said by the most approved 
authorities that the microscope can dis- 
cover no difference between the germinal 
cells that produce man, the lower ani- 
mals, and plants. How, then, is it that 
the result is different, only that the 
spirit of each has its own individuality 
and weaves its own? All animated nat- 
ure is built up by cells. The first thing 
which comes from the supposed germ is 





a cell, which builds up the whole struct- 
ure, whatever it may be. It is by these 
cells that all plants and animals are con- 
structed. A globular mass containing a 
large number of cells is formed before any 
diversity of parts show themselves, and it 
is by the subsequent development from 
this mass of different sets of cells, of which 
some are changed into cartilage, others 
into nerves, others into muscles, others 
into bones, etc., that the several parts of 
the organism are ultimately formed. 
Everywhere, however, there is unity in 
the plan of every organism that has life. 
The spirit makes no mistakes, and never 
abandons a plan of life once commenced, 
to weave differently. All of the king- 
doms of nature are woven each after its 
own kind. 

When the egg begins to quicken, life 
is the chief thing in it, and that life as- 
sumes a certain ethereal form, which, 
gradually, both within and without, by 
the appropriation of the material around 
it, ripens into fixity of organs, nerves, 
muscles, and tendons, préparatory to its 
full exit into the world’s field. 

The vitality of atoms or of cells differs, 
however, from the whole organism. They 
may die, and the organism to which they 
belong not be affected. Important dis- 
tinctions exist between vitality, life, and 
soul. A single cell may have vitality, 
the individual organism to which it be- 
longs have life, and that organism, if pos- 
sessed of self-consciousness, has soul. 

Spencer says, “Identical sensation is 
not in any instance or degree capable of 
being transferred from a living identity 
to any material.” There is and must be 
a separate entity or individuality, which 
co-ordinates and appropriates sentient 
atoms and cells, and whose individuality 
can not be divided so as to transfer any 
portion of it to any other material. 

Let us now proceed to an examination 
of the question as to whether, by the 
same process of reasoning, the lower ani- 
mals would necessarily with man be 
sharers in a future state. 

It may be, and indeed is, the opinion 
of many, that both animal and plant life 


. 
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continues into the future. This, how- 
ever, is not my view of the question, for 
reasons which I shall now proceed to set 
forth. I have already said that life and 
spirit exist before organization, and are 
its cause; and this is true, whether it be 
plant-life, the life of the lower animals 
or of man. The life and the life-attri- 
butes, however, are different in each. I 
claim immortality for man on the ground 
of his mental and spiritual attributes. It 
is in these that he is the keystone in cre- 
ation’s arch. 

It is my view that plants and animals 
have no future, for the reason that nei- 
ther of them have understanding or 
thought, in the human sense of that 
term, and have nothing to retain ; all ex- 
periences passing over their lives without 
entering or being retained by them, so as 
to give them individuality, for reasons 
that will appear hereafter. 

But I imagine the reader longing to pro- 
pound a question something like this: 
“If this something, this power, this life- 
force is withdrawn at death from all man- 
kind, is it not withdrawn in the same way 
from all animals? And if there must be 
something superadded to matter in the 
human form to move it, must not the 
same something be superadded to the 
animal form to move it, and if not, why 
not?” 

Such a question would be a fair one, 
and I will endeavor to answer it with 
fairness. 

To the first half of the inquiry I shall 
answer in the affirmative, so far as ani- 
mal life and vitality are concerned. In 
answer to the last half of the inquiry, I 
say, that so far as the life and functions 
of each are concerned, those functions 
are similar, if not identical, both in man 
and animals. 

The organs of plant life, however, are 
not life. The organs of life in the lower 
animals are not life. The organs of the 
human life are not life. The vivifying of 
these forms of life is different, and by 
different mental and spiritual attributes. 

Plants have organic functions by which 
alone their lives are sustained ; and their 
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vitality, with my understanding of it, ex- 
ists after their organization as before, as 
a principle, but without individuality, as 
they have no understanding—the plant 
having no thought by which to individ- 
ualize the spirit of its life. The organic 
functions of the animal, and by which 
alone it lives, are the same as in the plant, 
with this difference only—the plant lives 
and grows by the process of absorption in 
the root of the plant, while the roots of 
nutrition in the animal are in the digestive 
organs instead of in the soil. The ani- 
mal has superadded, however, to organic 
life a nervous system, which renders it 
different from the plant in this—that the 
animal can move about to obtain its 
food, while the plant is fixed to one lo- 
cality. 

The addition of this nervous system 
for the purpose of locomotion, gives no 
more claim to a future than is possessed 
by the plant, for the reason, as I shall 
claim in this article, that it gives no self- 
consciousness or understanding, but gives 
instinct alone as its product, which is but 
the expression of a perfect law of Deity, 
with no self-consciousness of individual- 
ity in the animal any more than is pos- 
sessed by the mysterious and seemingly 
intelligent absorbents engaged inthe nu- 
tritive process of either plants or animals. 
Instinct works in obedience to a perfect 
law, of which the animal knows nothing. 
What are the ends and aims of this in- 
stinct? Nutrition and propagation, is it 
not, and with no power of deducing gen- 
eral truths or laws from collections of in- 
dividual facts, nor retentiveness of them 
by which they may be reproduced, and 
hence no future. It knows nothing of the 
rationale ot mechanism or of principles, 
and has nothought or search after knowl- 
edge for its own sake. Had instinct self- 
consciousness, it could make itself known 
and felt on a subsequent age. On the 
other hand, unless man had the facultv 
of elevating the understanding above the 
will, that he might see it and its purpose, 
and hence to direct it, he would have no 
capacity of thinking or speaking from 
thoughts, but would utter a sound ex- 
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pressive of the desires of instinct. In 
man instinct is broken up, and in its 
stead he has the power of abstract rea- 
son, self-consciousness, love of wisdom, 
retentiveness of all impressions, and all 
the mental and spiritual attributes here- 
inbefore set forth. Man at the outset is 
the most helpless of any of the animal 
kingdom, commencing at nothing save 
capabilities (as instinct is broken up), but 
radiates in all directions toward the In- 
finite, while the animal is born into its 
condition, which, however, it knows not, 
and which it can never improve. 

The bird builds its first nest as well as 
it can ever build it, and each after its 
own kind, and there is no change in the 
fashion of its architecture from age to 
age; and so with the bee that builds its 
comb after a most perfect mechanism ; 
and so with all of the other expressions 
of instinct.’ The young bird that flies to 
a warmer clime during its first winter, 
knows not of the promptings which cause 
it to fly. While the helpless- babe is for 
months and years under the nurse’s care, 
the cunning and saucy little chicken has 
scarcely escaped from its prison-house 
ere it struts about and gathers its food 
with an air that seems a marvel. 

I have already stated that it would be 
impossible for the human spirit, prior to 
any knowledge of its surroundings, to 
have any impressions, either during sleep 
or wakefulness. Now, let us see as to 
this perfect law of instinct. If a kitten 
before any of its surroundings were im- 
pressed upon it, and as soon as born, and 
before it has its eyes open, be thrown 
into water, it will swim at once, and as 
perfectly as it can ever swim. Here we 
have absolute proof of the perfection of 
this law into which the animal is born. 
The above holds true as to all animals. 
If,on the other hand, a babe were thrown 
into the water it would at once drown, 
and can swim in later years only as it is 
taught, and then only by degrees. 

But it will be said that there are cer- 
tain of the animal kingdom that appear 
to have a little glimmering of something 
which seems to be akin to reason, as that 
there is a sort of association of ideas ex- 





hibiting a deviation from the usual rou- 
tine of instinct. For instance, the dog 
that wants to jump a high fence will 
seek the lowest part for the purpose, and 
some of these animals may be trained or 
taught certain things. It is claimed by 
some scientists that this is evidence of 
thought, and that the difference between 
instinct in animals and reason in man is 
one of degree only, and not one in kind, 
and that man is a product or develop- 
ment from the instinct species. Science, 
however, has never as yet bridged the 
physical chasm between man and the 
lower animals, to say nothing of the 
wider one between their mental and 
spiritual attributes. 

Will those claiming thoughts for the 
animal, based upon this seemingly vary- 
ing condition of instinct, claim it also for 
the formative vessels in the body which 
select from the blood whatever they need 
for the purpose of building up the vari- 
ous parts of the structure? All the parts 
of the system are formed. from the blood, 
and these formative vessels, as workmen, 
are as unerring in their selection from the 
common material as if they were intel- 
ligent beings. Indeed, no ordinary intel- 
ligence could accomplish such a selec- 
tion. Again, they will work outside of 
their usual routine. For instance, if a 
bone be broken, these vessels at once set 
themselves to work to repair the injury, 
by forming new bone between and 
around the broken ends of the bone, 
thus stepping outside of their usual rou- 
tine, and with as much intelligence as the 
dog shows that jumps the fence at its 
lowest point. 

Again, the process of digestion is pre- 
sided over by the pylorus or guard-valve 
of the stomach, as though it were an in- 
telligent being, and will permit only di- 
gested food to pass; and, in fact, the 
whole structure is alive with the cunning 
of instinct, and which expresses itself 
with as much variety and intelligence as 
is exhibited in any of the animal king- 
dom. The bee, even, where any obstruc- 
tion is met with in weaving its comb, 
will deviate and weave around it. 

In conclusion, I would say»that the 
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sum of the senses—the body—is the or- 
gan of life, and not life. Life can not be 
created. Love can not be created. Wis- 
dom can not be created. Thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing can not be created even 
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by the Infinite himself, for they are of 
Himself or His own attributes. Evolu- 
tion and co-ordination are the only crea- 
tion. 


Rochester, N.Y. J. E. ROE, 
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TIME WA 


Time was born of the dawn of Light. 

He is not so old as Chaos and Night. 
Although to us he is aged now, 

With the signet of centuries on bis brow. 
With the marks of the empires born and gone, 
Furrowed by races overthrown, 

Unshaken by throes the globe has known, 
Shrivelled and dry, he still moves on. 


Shrunken and old, yet still he lives. 

Out of his treasure, how little he gives ! 
Just a few moments or years at the most. 
We pause to think, and the years are lost! 
Watching, he notes the infant’s ery— 
Yearningly sees the robust die. 





S BORN. 


At ruin of all things bright and fair 
Unswerving Chronos is always there ! 


On, on he comes with his hurrying feet, 
Touching and shrivelling all things sweet. 
And, if but a tiny flower decay, 

Or traitor has sought his home to betray, 
Or the light of a love is fading away, 

Old Chronos is there, in his steady flight, 
And less he is loved than Chaos or Night ; 
For they dwell in the darkness and mystery— 
He works with the light for an agency 
And touches us all with a certainty. 

So each sees his hand in the tracery. 


O Time! O Time! bow long shall this be ? 
Hast thou almost completed thy destiny ? 
GRACB H. HORR. 
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THE POETRY OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
ParT II. 


— by “The Problem,” “The | 
World’s Soul,” “The Soul’s Proph- 
ecy,” “To Eva,” and “The Day’s Ra- 
tion,” all of which have found ardent ad- 
mirers in Bryant, Whittier, Dana, Ken- 
drick, and other anthologists, let us re- 
mark concerning “The Sphinx,” that it 
is one of our poet’s conundrums. As the 
title premises, it revels in obscurity; one 
gains little information from its con- 
fused imagery and involved expression. 
We have the dui/ sphinx, sweet sphinx, 
and merry sphinx. Is there any good 
reason why waves should be “ashamed ” ? 
The idea is certainly novel, but hardly 
truthful. Several recondite words and 
word-compounds are introduced — such 
as oaf, eterne, aye-rolling. This mystic 
quatrain is not fittingly set within the 
ee, “ Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free? 


I would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 








In several stanzas the poet’s Pegasus 
breaks the traces of rhythm and ambles 
about wildly. Is the author really face- 
tious when he says, defiant of rhyme, 

“ Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame: 
* Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I az.’” 

But, after all, we are not left entirely 
to ourselves among the stony ruins of 
Memphis. There are unique and 
thoughtful lines that save this poem 
from being altogether a mistake. 

“Each and All.” Under this strange 
caption we discern much that is suggest- 
ive and some commonplace. The piece 
would have been more compact and per- 
fect if the twelve lines at the beginning 
and the fifteen at the conclusion had 
been omitted. Among its best are these’ 
lovely poetic verses : 


“I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the elder bough ; 
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I brought him home in his nest at even ; This is visioned with a poet's insight and 


He sings the song, but it cheers not now, : eae . 
Gas'3 nd can below: heme tht dows wed de: probed by the intuitiveness of a philoso- 


He sang to my car—they sang to my eye. pher. 
| “Mithridates.” Why this remote, his- 
“ The delicate shells lay on the shore ; torical name? May another critical 
The bubbles of the latest wave Pompey defy this rhythmic barbarian ? 


Presh pearls to their enamel gave ; 
duit tea beliening sf Gn ainanene How could you, Mr. Emerson, so try our 


Greeted their safe escape to me. devotion and practice on our credulity ? 
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Ratepnx Watpo EMERSON AT SEVENTY. 








I wiped away the weeds and foam The veritable Omar Khayyaw never 
righ a tere arrears ea raved so profoundly. Again, we say, who 
ut the poor, unsightly, noisome things ah 
Had left their beauty on the shore, dares uphold these delirious verses : 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. “ Give me agates for my meat ; 
Give me cantharides to eat ; 
Hemlock for my sherbet cull me, 
~ The lover watched his graceful maid, And the prussic juice to lull me; 
As 'mid the virgin train she strayed ; . Swing me in the Upas boughs, 
Nor knew her beauty's best attire Vampyre-formed, when I carouse. 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. Hither! take me, use me, fill me— 
Pre she came to his hermitage, Vein and artery—though ye kill me.” 
These a eR is 4 hoop: “ Hamatreya.” In subject not unlike 
A gentle wife, but fairy none.” “Thanatopsis”; but the treatment is 
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widely different, and, we think, equally 
effective. Its first half promulgates no- 
ble truths. The entire is (more or less) 
philosophic, practical, and instructive. 
We note rather over-much detail. These 
are wise sayings. Would that the many 
prose-readers and biblical students might 
take them to heart: 


“ Earth laughs in flowers to see her boastful boys 
Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is not theirs ; 
Who steer the plough, but can not steer their feet 
Clear of the grave. 

They added ridge to valley, brook to pond, 

And sighed for all that bounded their d 

*Tis good when you have crossed the sea and back 
To find the set-fast acres where you left them. 
Ah! the hot owner sees not Death, who adds 
Him to his land, a lump of mould the more.” 





The thoughts are noble; the expression 
perfect. 
“The Earth-Song,” from its sequel, in 
lines run this wise: 
“ They called me theirs 

Who so controlled me; 

Yet every one 

Wished to stay, and is gone. 

How am I theirs, 

If they cannot hold me, 

And I hold them ? 

Old are the shores. 

But where are old men? 

I who have seen much, 

Such have I never seen.”’ 


“Good-Bye.” Characterized by depth, 
purpose, and suggestiveness. The same 
thoughts have come to others, but were 
never before so ably stated. Although 
the burden of this song is that of passing 
away trustfully, in this instance Mr. Em- 
erson’s judgment of the affairs of life is 
not in keeping with his customary nat- 
ure and humane tendencies. These 
verses are frequently quoted as house- 
hold words: 


“ What are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet ?”’ 


“The Rhodora.” Happy theme to 
have found so eloquent an exponent. 
Every line is weighty; the sense clear; 
each word in its proper place : 

“ If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
compares well with the one famous line 
of Keats. We can safely promise the 





reader he will discover others of equal 
merit. 

“The Humble Bee.” 
and treated with skill. The author holds 
closely to his subject. His wording is 
compact and strong. Parts are musical 
and suggestive. Let these extracts verify 
our judgment. The two bad rhymes are 
to be regretted : 


Fresh, unique, 


“ I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zigzag steercr, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


“ Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 
The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy base. 
Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher !”’ 


“The Snow-Storm” has remarkable 

strength and majesty. We need not par- 
ticularize concerning & poem that of its 
kind is altogether unequaled in English 
literature. Herein occur such thought- 
laden and condensed expressions as 
“The trumpets of the sky”; “ Tumultu- 
ous privacy of storm”; “The north- 
wind’s masonry”; etc. 
" “The Amulet” bears a general re- 
semblance to some of Heine’s brief and 
happy inspirations. It has only three 
short stanzas, but they are charged with 
thought. 

“The Apology” has twenty rural lines 
that yield more substance than twenty 
stanzas of classical landscape poetry. 

“Thine Eyes still Shined.” Its title is 
strangely worded. Style and sentiment 
are not Emersonian; they remind of 
Goethe’s “I Think of Thee.” 

“ May-Day.” Fora moment only at the 
beginning Gray’s “ Hymn to Adversity” 
must have rung in the author’s memory. 
This version lends its name as a title to 
one of the poet’s volumes of verse. 
Most of its substance is natural philoso- 
phy, lined and rhymed. The interest is 
not well sustained. Some thoughts are 
disjointed and incoherent, and on the 
whole, the piece lacks simplicity. Al- 
lusions to “the regiment’s parade,” 
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“revel of the carnival,” “Table-Round 
of King Arthur,” etc., do not find their 
proper place in pastoral, May-day poetry. 
Here and there are scattered felicitous 
imaginings —as where is said, “The 
year’s calendar is eternally defined by the 
return of birds and the birth of flowers.” 
Innocent seekers after the May-pole and 
its accessories will be disappointed in 
reading this version. Among other 
strange things we are informed that 
“Spring is strong and virtuous.” These 
recondite and new-fangled words occur 
in it: southing, vaucous, soothfast, lubber- 
friend, over-gods, and farmer's byre. 

“The Adirondacks: a Journal Dedi- 
cated to the Author’s Fellow Travelers.” 
Long, full of variety and incident, and 
studded with life-like descriptions. The 
wording is easy, frequently eloquent; 
,but the treatment, in the main realistic, 
would have been equally effective in un- 
lined and unrhymed prose. These are 
strong Emersonian expressions : 


“ this realm 
Bounded by dawn and sunset.” 


“ The lightning has run masterless too long : 
It must to school,”’ etc. 


Our poet is usually “solitudinarian,” 
and makes little of human companion- 
ship. Here, however, he varies from 
mere observation and introspection and 
broadly opens into social conditions. 

“Brahma” is as enigmatical as one 
could desire. Superficial readers pro- 
nounce it extravagantly obscure. We 
think otherwise. Here the Indian deity 
is supposed to be speaking to the Hindoo 
worshiper, The “red slayer” may stand 
for Vishnoo or any other gory life-taker. 
Scattered among its lines we distinguish 
much that is wise and characteristic, but 
we are unable to divine why the follower 
of the Deity should ultimately “turn his 
back on heaven.” 

In the humanitarian “ Boston Hymn” 
the author is all too neglectful of form 
and metre. Its lines could be chanted, 
but never sung to musical measure. A 
number of stanzas might well be omit- 
ted. This one, from among the best, has 
a deep significance : 





“ Lo! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best.” 


“The Rommany Girl.” Why not, 
more familiarly, “The Gipsy Girl”? 
Characteristic of Gipsy life, thought, and 
manners, and well wrought. All is clear; 
every word in its proper place; the right 
word invariably chosen; and never one 
too much. This “Rommany Girl” is 
seldom alluded to. But where can one 
look to find an equally good poem on the 
same subject? We quote an average 
stanza, the last line of which is eminently 
characteristic: 

“ The wild air bloweth in our lungs, 
The keen stars twinkle in our eyes, 


The birds gave us our wily tongues, 
The panther in our dances flies.”’ 


“The Titmouse.” Intuitively, we 
think of a mouse; but this particular 
mouse proves a bird. There are some 
animated passages, and this bad one, 

“ The reason of all cowardice 
Is, that men are overgrown, 


And, to be valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension.” 


The expression, 
strings,” comes to us faintly reminiscent 
of William de Stratford. This closing 
strain is far-sought and strangely inap- 
propriate : 


“tugs at the heart- 


* I think old Cesar must have heard 
In Northern Gaul my dauntless bird, 
And, echoed in some frosty wold, 
B d thy battl bers bold. 
And I will write our annals new, 
And thank thee for a better clew, 
I, who dreamed not when I came here 
To find the antidote of fear, 
Now hear thee say in Roman key, 
Paan! Veni, vidi, vici/”’ 


“The Sea Shore.” It is common to 
hear that Byron, in his “ Address to the 
Ocean,” exhausted this subject; but Mr. 
Emerson shows that something more re- 
mained to be said by a true poet, and has 
told it in a manner both eloquent and 
profound. If his version has less majes- 
tic swing and tone-power than Byron’s, 
we deem it equally exalted. 

One more appropriate quotation ere 
we reverently close the poet’s volume: 
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* See thou bring not to field or stone 

The pansies found in books: 

Leave author's eyes and fetch your own 
To brave the landscape's looks. 

Oblivion here thy wisdom is, 
Thy thrift the sleep of cares ; 

For a proud idleness like this 
Crowns all thy mean affairs.” 


Some time ago Mr. Emerson said, “ The 
sign and credentials of a poet are that he 
announces that which no man foretold.” 
Surely, then, himself lives by his own 
Let us add that the poet 


declaration. 


not alone sfeaks the language of emo- 
tion, but verifies himself in every act. 
His sympathies flow unselfishly and in 
all directions. No maker of contriv- 
ances, no schemer for popularity, no 
seeker for monetary awards fulfills the 
mission of a poet. Verily, the temple of 
Apollo was never decked with nosegays ; 
no drachmas jingled on his altars; his 
priests played never on sackbut nor with 
cymbals. 





WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER. 





COURT AND 


Tue Court and Sanctuary ! 
Parts of that Temple Solomon upreared, 
Whose Architect was God. Symbols were ye 
Of man the microcosm ; of dual man. 
The temple of the Holy Ghost! Yea, types 
Were ye of the vast Universé. What God 
Together joins, let no man thrust in twain. 


Yet now, the “Court and Sanctuary” stand 

Jealous, divorevd, opposed in wur-array. 

Religion frowns, and Science scorns, as if 

The Universe betrayed God's written Word 

And stamped a lie upon its truthful page— 

Or Earth’s deep mould outshone the blazing 
heavens. 


Oh, warriors blind! ye are not twain, but one ; 
For twenty cubits span the outer court, 
But twenty cubi‘s is the Sanctuary, 
Within the veil, where the two cherubim 
Outstretch, with equal length, their 
wings ; 
Unfathomed yet by Science in the outer court ; 
Whose visual reach extends but to the veil. 


unseen 


O enter, Science, with thy measuring reed, 

Pass through the veil Christ’s death hath rent in 
twain, 

And measure there those cherubim revealed 

Erst to untutored minds but heavenly seemed, 

And scorned by thee as rhapsody and dream. 

Lo! twenty cubits span their outspread wings ! 

Learn thus a higher truth emblazored there— 

That “ things invisible are understood 

By things created.” 


The mystic creatures that Ezekiel saw 

In the great Temple of the Universe— 

With eyes and wings and wheels and faces 
four; 

Ranged in their primal order—bird, beast, man ; 

The wheel within the wheel—distinct, yet one— 


> 


SANCTUARY. 


Shall yet adjust themselves to every grasp 
Of Science's latest, still unconquered thought, 
As to unfold the unity of all. 


So with these symbols of a living Sou. 

Pervading all and lifting all to God: 

“They mounted up from earth’’—those living 
wheels ! 

Such evolution—rising from the dust— 

Upborne by Him who worketh al] in all, 

Expands all force, all science, aud all soul. Till 

The full stature of His Christ attained, behold 

God’s finished thought! That ladder Jacob saw 

Whose steps of light ascend from chaos up to 
God. 


God’s “theme”’ is man ; His “‘ fugue” the Uni- 
verse. 

Man Christ-exalted to its throne of Power. 

Poor, purblind Science backward reads the 
““ score ” 

And comprehends naught but is seen by it! 

Yet, ages since old Egypt reached the height 

Of loftiest dream of this, our boasted age, 

And left the record on her sands in stone. 

Has modern science compassed vaster truth 

Than sits enshrined in her great Pyramid? 


Religion, dost thou well to start, alarmed 

For truth, thy measuring reed hath proved di- 
vine. 

Remember Uzza’s fear of stumbling kine, 

Nor dare again to tremble for the Ark. 

Pluck human dogma from thy cherished creeds 

That draw again the veil Christ’s death hatb 
rent. 

Hear the deep utterance from the Presence 
there— 

“ Betweeen the cherubim I'll talk with thee.”’ 


Remove the veil; with Science enter in ; 
And, panoplied in Truth, come forth without: 
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There, in the outer court, together gaze 

On the whole structure of the Universe. 

So shall a full-orbed vision dawn on both ; 

So shall the curve and angle meet and kiss ; 
The circle of God's perfect law be squared. 
Then—ancient prophccy at length fulfilled— 
Ye’ll know yourselves to be not twain, but ONE. 


“ And lo! the glory of the cherubim 

Went forth and o’er the threshold stood, while 
sound 

Of wings was heard through all the outer court.” 





Upsoaring world, seek light. The day draws 
nigh 

When carth shall thrill with such divinity, 

That dull and most unwilling ears shall hear 

The quick pulsations of Creation’s heurt. 

When the glad cry shall rend the patient 
heavens— 

“The kingdoms of this world are now become 

The kingdoms of our God and of His Christ, 

Behold, I quickly come!’ O Earth, respond, 

“Amen! amen! Even so, Lord Jesus, come!” 

3.@. 8. T. H 


— ee —_— 


THE EVOLUTION OF HOMES AND ARCHITECTURE. 


VOLUTION is the favorite watch- 
word of modern philosophers. We 

are told how man descended or ascended 
from the monkey, how learning, civiliza- 
tion, religion, everything has developed 
by this selfsame process. The light of 
the theory is thrown on every subject of 
human affairs ; it is the key that fits every 
lock, and the answer to every puzzle. By 
one class, evolution is condemned as the 
head and front of infidelity and every sort 
of radicalism, while others laud it as the 
first great truth the world has ever known. 
The common opinion appears to be—and 
the writer shares it—that evolution is 
a theory yet to be proved, with much to 
be said for, and some things against it, 
and great possibilities of being right in 
general, but wrong in some particulars. 
But, be this as it may, evolution offers a 
broad field for pleasant and profitable 
speculation. I have often amused my- 
self this way, by tracing the process by 
which man evolved his present comfort- 
able habitations and surroundings, from 
the possibilities of the natural world that 
environed him in his pre-historic infancy. 
Fancy the primitive man, naked, house- 
less, homeless, fireléss. He has within 
him “the power and potency ” to acquire 
every form of comfort and luxury,,but as 
yet he knows it not. After food—which 
the wild creatures and vegetation of the 
forest supply him—his first desire is for 
a home, or rather a shelter from the piti- 
less storm and the scorching sun. - At 
first he imitates the wild beasts he hunts, 
and takes refuge in a cave, or under the 





thick boughs of some umbrageous tree, 
or perchance even in its hollow trunk. 
These are the first habitations, and by 
degrees—as the rude hunters who own 
them, leave their wives and their chil- 
dren there, while absent on the chase or 
foray, and adorn them with their few im- 
plements and possessions—they become 
in some measure even homelike. 

No doubt, as this pre-historic being 
roamed the woods, he often gazed and’ 
pondered in wondering horror, as the in- 
stant flash of the lightning lit up the 
dark aisles of the forest, or the dead oak 
tree blazed beneath the electric stroke. 
To his benighted intellect, fire was a god 
or a demon ; something to be worshiped 
and feared, but not.used. But one day 
while fashioning some rude stone imple- 
ments, the sparks that fly from the clash- 
ing flints ignite the dead leaves around, 
and he discovers with mingled joy and 
fear that the demon can be called up at 
will, to be his friend and his slave. But 
as yet he knows not its uses, and with 
breathless interest he experiments. He 
feeds the fire with grass, leaves, and 
sticks, clapping his hands with childish 
delight, as they crackle and burn and 
crumble to ashes; while the blue smoke 
curls upward through the green leaves of 
the forest as though seeking its blue 
friend, the sky. It is a cool morning, and 
he enjoys the genial heat with chuckling 
delight, until a too near approach makes 
him withdraw his hand with a howl, and 
teaches him that the demon, though a 
slave, must be treated respectfully. Still 
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he feeds the flames, and still he experi- 
ments. He throws in stones, and won- 
ders to see them change color and crack, 
but not turn to ashes like the wood. He 
trys a bone—it is calcined to powder, but 
does not act the same as either the stick 
or the stone. Thoroughly excited now, 
he snatches up the half-eaten leg of veni- 
son he breakfasted on that morning and 
thrusts it into the blaze. But the savory 
odor that soon salutes his nostrils is too 
much for his Alimentiveness, and pluck- 
ing it from the fire, with true childlike in- 
stinct he applies it to his lips—the taste 
is delicious, and he eats his first meal of 
cooked food. The demon once enslaved 
is never again to be free—except in mo- 
ments of rash rebellion—but shall always 
remain the chief joy and comfort of the 
human home. 

But caves and hollow trees are scarce ; 
and the boughs of trees are but poor 
shelter even in summer, still worse in 
winter. So as human beings increase on 
the earth, the necessity for artificial habita- 
tions becomes apparent. But where shall 
the man jook for patterns and instruc- 
tion; he knows nothing of geometry or 
architecture? Where, indeed, but to the 
homes of the instinct-inspired creatures 
around him, and to the rude natural 
shelters he formerly used. One of the 
first things that he perceives, is that 
most creatures are provided with a sort 
of home which they carry everywhere. 
Thus the oyster and the snail have their 
shells, the armadillo his coat of mail, 
and the ram his wooly fleece, which, to a 
greater or less degree, protects each one 
from enemies and inclement weather. 
The savage looks and thinks; it is his 
first idea of clothing, or a house in its 
most convenient and portable form. 
With the selfish instincts of his nature 
fully aroused, he strips the beast of its 
skin and the bird of its feathers. Feel- 
ing, too, the active germs of the love of 
beauty and praise, he begins to dress for 
ornament as well as use, and strings of 
teeth, and shells, and gaudy plumes, are 
added to his wardrobe. In his wander- 
ings, he often finds it convenient to 





make a shelter by stretching his skin- 
robe or mantle over trees or bushes and 
crawling underneath. This idea develop- 
ing, and bearing fruit, becomes the tent 
or wigwam, which is nothing more than 
a kind of outer garment, to be worn on 
extra occasions like an overcoat or shawl. 

But as individuals came to possess a 
property-right in portions of the earth’s 
surface, a demand for more permanent 
homes arose. These were built,of more 
durable materials, so that they might last 
longer, and be more capable of resisting 
hostile attacks; for, when a man lives 
always in one place, his enemies can 
easily find him out. Probably the first 
permanent home, artificially made, was 
a rough hollow barrow or cairn of turf 
and stones, after the model of the an- 
cestral cave. Appareitly the nests of 
birds suggested the erection of huts 
within the branches of trees, and finally 
the building of structures elevated on 
piles instead of trees. The building of 
these stilted structures over the shallow 
waters of some lake or pool afforded still 
greater protection from beasts and men, 
and was a favorite practice. Some sav- 


ages still live in trees, and others dwell 


in pile-mounted huts. Thus we see that 
man brought the three kingdoms —ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral —into sub- 
jection, and taxed them all to furnish 
building materials and provide him with 
habitations. But wood, stone, and earth 
were then, and have ever since remained, 
the favorite materials for constructing 
homes. 

As men improved in the art of build- 
ing, they combined these three classes 
of materials ; thus stones were used for 
walls, various earths for cements to bind 
these stones together, and wood was 
used for rafters, beams, and floors. Then 
for the first time house-building proper 
began. Its final outcome was to be the 
grand series of palaces, temples, and 
public buildings that now adorn the 
world. 

Man, as a builder, appears to have al- 
ways had two natural models before his 
mental vision —the rocky cave and the 
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branching tree—thus copying after the 
first shelters of the race. It is curious 
to trace the imitation of nature in all the 
grand structures of the present. Look 
at that great gothic cathedral. What is 
it but a vast craggy hill of rock? Go 
into the mountains and you will see that 
the Divine Architect there erected the 
models long before the human architects 
were heard of. Arch and angle, buttress 
and battlement, wing, tower, and spire, 
all are there; and the ivy grows as greenly 
on the walls of this temple of nature as 
on the walls of the cathedral of man. 
But let us within. Are the pillars that 
we see really such, or are they the stalag- 
mitic columns of a cavern? Is the sun- 
shine tinted by stained glass, or by the 
gorgeous foliage of autumn-dyed trees, 
seen through the natural windows of a 
cave? Aisle and altar, chancel and 
chapel, niche and nave, sculptured walls 
and vaulted ceilings are common to both. 
Men name rocks and caves after castles 
and cathedrals; they had better name 
castles and cathedrals after rocks and 
caves, 

How the lofty tower symbolizes the 
hollow tree-stump that sheltered the 
savage. Its foundations are sunk deep 
in the earth, like the roots of the tree; 
the gaping fissure becomes the arched 
gateway ; knot-holes change to loop-holes 
and windows; the jagged and broken 
top becomes the notched and embrasured 
battlement, and men climb the winding 
staircase of the tower instead of wood- 
peckers and squirrels running up the 
ragged interior of the tree. 

In ships—those floating houses of the 
sea—the same imitation of nature may 
be observed. Water has always had a 
strange and sweet fascination for the 
human being, and we can picture the 
aboriginal savage, wandering by the side 
of some woodland stream, watching the 
straws and acorns and driftwood floating 
down the peaceful current. Childlike he 
amuses himself. by tossing in chips, and 
seeing them whirl down the eddying 





pathway. But humanity is ever advent- | 
urous, ever seeking the beyond, and he | 


wishes to explore the unknown land 
across the stream. The frog and the 
otter have taught him to swim, but the 
laziness of the savage is too strong with- 
in him, and he does not wish to struggle 
against the tide, so he sets his wits to 
work to devise some other and easier 
method of crossing. Thus if Necessity 
is the mother, Indolence is the father of 
Invention, and Opportunity its birth- 
place. Opportunity is not wanting here, 
for a floating log has stranded at his very 
feet, although, as yet, the thought of 
using it.has not occurred to him. But 
suggestion comes also, for as he looks 
he sees a squirrel floating down stream 
on a chip. His bushy tail, sail-like, ex- 
panded, catches the freshening breeze, 
and he soon makes the opposite shore 
and scuds merrily away in the woods. 
The spell is broken! With a shout the 
log is pushed off, and with mantle ex- 
tended to catch the wind, and with pad- 
dling hand and feet for oars, he sails 
merrily across. That first trip contained 
the germ of all future navigation. The 
fish, the frog, the water-spider on -his 
curled-up leaf, the nautilus, and the ship- 
like swan, have all been man’s teachers 
in the theory and practice of subduing 
the watery world. 

In furniture, too, we have copied from 
nature. Instead of the mossy bank-we 
recline on the cushioned divan; chairs, 
as seats, take the place of the stump or 
stone; we dine from tables, not from flat 
rocks; and we have reproduced the green 
of the grasses, the brown of the dead 
leaves, and the form and coloring of the 
flowers in our carpets. 

And so it seems, that even as God in 
framing this universe-— having no other 
pattern—made all things to resemble 
Himself, everything in nature suggest- 
ing or symbolizing something in Him; 
so human beings, in the absence of other 
models, have made everything to imitate 
the divine structures. 


We imitate our Father's acts ; 
Our minds repeat His thought ; 
We copy—else we mar—His works, 
And teach what He has taught. 


J. WILLIAM LLOYD, 
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CHARLES J. GUITEAU, THE ASSASSIN. 


E have seen several portraits of 
this man, taken in different atti- 
tudes, and all represent him as having a 
broad and comparatively low head. The 
engraving which we present is a very 
favorable representation; we mean that 





shows the head to be very massive at that 
region. 

His Cautiousness is evidently large, 
and also Secretiveness, hence he is cun- 
ning and deceptive, and very watchful 


as to danger or interference. His Com- 


most of the portraits represent him as! bativeness and Destructiveness qualify 








more of the ruffian, with less dignity and 
stability than this portrait appears to give 
him. The wideness of the head between 
the ears and backward, above and be- 
hind them, shows a very broad, animal 
development. Directly upward and back- 
ward of the top of the ear is the location 
of Combativeness, which seems to be enor- 
mously developed ; while Destructiveness, 
immediately above the opening of the ear, 


——— 











him to be quarrelsome, severe, and in- 


clined to dispute and wrangle whenever 
his operations are disturbed by others. 
He has large Approbativeness, hence is 
anxious to make a sensation and be con- 
spicuous. 

Most of the photographs we have seen, 
represent the head lower than the picture 
before us, but this is low in proportion to 
the width, and the chief height of the 
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head is in the region of Self-esteem, Ap- 
probativeness, and Caution. The tem- 
perament indicates nervous excitability, 
restless impetuosity, positiveness, con- 
siderable endurance, and the desire to be 
master of his time and of others. It is 
not easy for such an organization to set- 
tle down into the ordinary channels of 
regular and orderly deportment. His de- 
sire for notoriety, which is much aided 
by a feeling that he is able to give 
advice and take influential positions, is 
the result of his great pride and am- 
bition. Then his Combativeness and 
Destructiveness give him, in conjunction 
with his irritability, a tendency to push 
himself anywhere aad everywhere wheth- 
er propriety would indorse his course or 
not. This would be shown by the many 
positions he has assumed, as a revivalist, 
a public speaker, as a lawyer, and in pre- 
tending to be connected with eminent 


men in political work, and latterly claim- 
ing an important foreign mission. 


These things tend to show a warped, 
erratical, unbalanced organization with- 
out that extreme of mental disturbance 
which is properly denominated insanity. 


CHARLES JULES GUITEAU is of French 
descent, as his name indicates, and was 
born about forty years ago in Freeport, 
Illinois. His father, J. W. Guiteau, was 
an old resident of that place. At an 
early period in his life he became in- 
terested in the subject of “ Perfection,” 
and lectured on it extensively. Subse- 
quently he joined the Oneida Commu- 
nity with his wife and the younger chil- 
dren of his household, but after a brief 
experience therein returned to Freeport, 
leaving Charles, then about fifteen years 
old, with the Community. His career in 
Freeport from that time to his death ap- 
pears to have been one of usefulness and 
respectability. 





Charles appears to have developed 
some eccentricities as a boy. He was to 
prepare for college, but abandoned the 
plan soon after entering upon his studies 
at Ann Arbor. At his father’s expense 
he studied law in Chicago, but showed 
no steady interest in its pursuit. 

About 1870 he married a young lady 
in Chicago. The union did not prove a 
happy one, and in two or three years he 
deserted his wife. Not finding Chicago 
society after his liking, he came to New 
York, opened an office; but showed a 
similar irregularity here as in Chicago 
with reference to accounting for funds 
collected, finally landing in Ludlow Street 
Jail as an embezzler. 

He attempted to play the part of a 
lecturer on religious topics, but only im- 
pressed his small audiences with the be- 
lief that he was either insane or a knave. 
In 1879 he published a pamphlet on the ° 
second coming of Christ, in which the 
language is for the most part bombastic 
and thoroughly illogical. 

A great desire for notoriety lies at the 
bottom of most of his eccentric conduct. 
It is remembered by many in New York 
City, that in August last Guiteau deliv- 
ered a campaign speech here; which was 
published in some of the newspapers, 
mainly on account of its oddity. He 
made certain oratorical efforts in other 
places, but does not appear to have found 
the appreciation he desired. 

According to the terms of a letter 
written by his father in 1873 to Mr. John 
W. Guiteau, a brother of the assassin, 
Charles was then a man at once “ stubborn, 
willful, conceited, and at all times out- 
rageously wicked, apparently possessed 
with the devil,” and likely to become a 
“fit subject for the lunatic asylum.” 

The brother above mentioned describes 
him as “the personification of egotism 
and obstinacy,” and “lazy beyond degree.” 

At forty years of age, this man shows 
the development which results from the 
association of inherited peculiarities of 
mind, with a long period spent without 
definite aim and without earnest and 
steady industry. 
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How he shot the President as that gen- 
tleman in company with Secretary Blaine 
was entering the railway depét at Wash- 
ington on the morning of July 2d, has 
been described by the newspapers with 
the utmost minuteness, and need not be 
repeated here. The murderous act had 
been contemplated for days, and a delib- 
erate plan arranged for its accomplish- 
ment. Guiteau’s own statement shows 
that in this plan he exhibited all the 
skill, calmness, and precaution of one 
who deemed himself fully justified in his 
course. The idea of killing the Presi- 
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dent as a man who stood in his way to 
office and fortune fully possessed his 
mind. 

The probable consequences of so atro- 
cious a crime in embarrassing the af- 
fairs of State, and in bringing him to 
speedy punishment, do not appear to 
have occupied his attention in a way at 
all influential; he thought mainly of 
making his murderous work sure. The 
method he pursued was that of intelli- 
gence, the purpose merely was that of in- 
sanity—or of a man wrought up to a 
pitch of passionate desperation. 





A TALK WITH OUR GIRLS. 


OW, girls, I want to tell you how my 

heart yearns over you, and how I 
would fain, if I could, throw around you 
a protecting arm, and keep you uncon- 
taminated from the world. How gladly, 
too, would I, if I could, win back to the 
paths of purity and light, every one of 
the straying, erring ones of our sister- 
hood. To-night, there stands at the 
door of our hearts a stern questioner, 
who demahds to know how well we are 
fulfilling our mission. Are we bending 
all our energies for the advancement of 
the right, or are we slowly drifting with 
the current toward the rocks of sorrow 
and despair? What would we think in 
_passing by a lovely garden, where the 
rich mold was thrown up in perfect shape 
ready for the seeds and bulbs, from which 
should spring the beauteous shrubs and 
flowers, were we to see the gardener 
scattering with a ruthless hand the 
seeds of the thistle and the burdock 
and the roots of the poison ivy? If 
we were to say to him, “Friend, why 
do you thus scatter seeds that shall 
_ Cause you so much trouble and annoy- 
ance in the future?” and he should 
answer, “ What is more beautiful or fra- 
grant than the blossom of the thistle or 
burdock, or what vine is more delicate 
than the ivy you condemn?” would we 
not say, “The blossom, indeed, is fra- 





grant and beautiful, but what is the 
Sruit?” an obnoxious, prickly pest, that 
becomes a nuisance and burden—a plant 
shunned and loathed by all; one that 
from its heart will send forth seeds that 
shall spring up again and again, until the 
ground is thoroughly overgrown with the 
obnoxious stuff. The ivy, too, with its 
delicately fringed leaves of dark green, 
is, though pleasing to the eye, a poison 
to the touch. There lurks within its 
veins the power to cause the tender white 
hand that comes in contact with it to 
swell and blister, and to lose, temporarily 
at least, its fair proportions, and become 
painful and repulsive. It takes but a few 
minutes to sow these seeds; but ah! how 
many weary days must be spent in exter- 
minating them, after they have once 
taken root and settled their fibers deep 
in the earth. 

If it would be strange to see a gardener 
thus carelessly sowing for himself hours 
of wretchedness and toil, what must it 
be to see the beautiful human heart that 
is capable of producing exquisite blos- 
soms of faith and love, and the glorious 
fruits of righteousness, filled with seeds 
of envy, malice, and anger, and roots that 
shall send forth their poison throughout 
the life of the owner? Girls, do you 
realize that, as you sow, so shall you 
reap? Should some friend say to you 
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that “he who now stands by your side in 
all the flush and glory of young man- 
hood, would one day lie upon the sofa in 
your parlor a bloated wretch, raving in 
the wild delirium of fire kindled by the 
torch of Rum!” you would laugh them 
to scorn; but such has been the fate of 
many, and such may be your fate, if you 
tamper with the tempter now. I saw, 
not long since, a fair young girl passing 
through a crowded street, apparently 
leaning upon the arm of a young man, 
but in reality steadying his form, that, 
despite all her efforts, would sway to and 
fro, while his maudlin talk and silly 
laugh betrayed him to the passers-by as 
an intoxicated youth. I saw tite hot 
blood mount to her theek as she met the 
pitying glance of a friend, and I wonder- 
ed if ever again she would accept his 
company. A girl who will accept as her 
escort a young man whom she has any 
reason to suppose of loose morals or dissi- 
pated life, voluntarily lowers herself to his 
level; and how often do we see her not 
only accepting his arm for a prome- 


nade, but also taking refreshments with 


him in saloons and restaurants, and 
sometimes even holding the wine-glass 
temptingly toward him, coaxing (if by 
chance he hesitates) with all the coquet- 
ry and fascination in her power, until he 
takes the poisoned chalice from her jew- 
eled fingers, and drains its contents; 
sometimes, alas! a serpent springs from 
the dregs of the glass, and planting its 
fangs in her own bosom, stings her to 
death, Why is the tender chivalry of 
the past so seldom seen now? Why 
is the rude jest or the profane word 
not checked now at the approach of a 
woman? Because woman has lowered 
her own standard of excellence ; because 
she is content to sit and gossip with men 
who use these terms in their conversa- 
tion; because the shafts of her wit and 
satire are often joined with, instead of 
being directed against, such coarseness 
and vulgarity. Have you never held in 
your hand a plum, and noticed the deli- 





cate bloom upon its surface? Then, 
having passed your hand over it, have | 


you not seen that bloom disappear, never 
to return? And do you not know, dear 
girls, that over your young hearts there 
is a bloom of richer hue, and far more 
priceless value, than the velvety blush 
upon the plum; and that if it be once 
rubbed off, it will not return? The 
priceless gem of virtue, if carefully guard- 
ed, will shine on and on through the 
fierce fires of poverty and affliction, or 
the temptations of wealth and luxury 
with undimmed lustre, reflecting from its 
pure center rays of life and beauty that 
shall gladden and bless not only its pos- 
sessor, but all who shall come within its 
reach ; but if the. gem be once handled 
by coarse and unprincipled hands, if once 
its beauty be laid in the dust, its bright- 
ness and lustre are all gone, and it be- 
comes only a coarse stone, possessing no 
beauty or value, but rather being a dead 
weight, dragging its unfortunate owner 
down to the dark waters of despair. No 
power can bring back its lost charms, 
save the blood of the world’s Redeemer, 
which can make white the foulest heart ; 
but better far is it to keep unsullied the 
pure young heart, than to plunge it into 
such depths of black darkness and crush- 
ing sorrow. It is woman’s prerogative 
to ennoble, not to lower, the mind of man. 
She may, if she will, sway a scepter that 
shall command the respect of those by 
whom she is surrounded, and before 
which the libertine and profligate should 
not dare to lift their eyes. I have seen, 
and it has gladdened my heart, even a 
young girl flash back a withering glance 
of scorn and contempt upon the man who 
dared in her presence to utter an impure 
sentiment. This is our right; and just 
so far as we fail to trample beneath our 
feet the things of vice, just so far do we 
fall short of accomplishing the grand 
and glorious destiny for which we were 
created. A woman ought to be the good 
angel; but when she stoops to be the 
wily tempiress, angels may well weep at 
the sight. One of the great evils of our 


‘social life to-day is what is commonly 


called “flirtation.” This exists in many 
forms —the waving of handkerchiefs, 
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flirting of fans, and numerous other de- 
vices, to attract the attention of the op- 
posite sex. It has always been a matter 
of wonder to me why a young and pretty 
girl should so far forget her modesty and 
maidenly reserve as to force herself thus 
upon the attention of those who, though 
they may return the flirtation, or even 
commence it, in their own hearts have 
little respect for the girl who seeks their 
attention. Girls,.do not, I entreat you, 
indulge in this habit. There are plenty 
of ways of obtaining an honorable intro- 
duction to those with whom you wish to 
form an acquaintance, without resorting 
to this silly art; and every time you in- 
dulge in it, you throw open some avenue 
whereby you may be hurt by insult. 
You willfully thrust yourself upon the 
notice of men, many of whom are only 
too ready to find an opportunity to break 
the charm of virtue, and lay the honor of 
womanhood in the dust. Far better is it 
to be wary in seeking the acquaintance 
of strangers, and slow in forming attach- 
ments, without weighing well and care- 
fully the motives that govern and control 
them. There are some natures whose 
purity and goodness are stamped upon 
their faces; but there are many others 
whose smile-wreathed lips and sparkling 
eyes, are but masks to hide the bitter 
and relentless serpent that lurks in their 
bosoms, ready to spring out and plant its 
cruel fangs in the heart of any loving, 
trusting girl who grants it an opp rtu- 
nity. “ To such men every pure soul is a 
perpetual reproach, and must be sullied. 
Such an one is never inert ; the less active 
he seems, the more he is likely to be in- 
sidiously at work to ruin.” One-half of 
the so-called “society men ” are nothing 
but spoiled dolls, who would form but a 
poor support for a woman to lean upon 
in an hour of trial. If you really can find 
nothing exceptionable, after carefully 
looking at them with all the thorough 
scrutiny your society acquaintance per- 
mits, then, if possible, ascertain what 
their home life is. 

There are young men who in the round 
of society are termed “ splendid fellows,” 








whose merry jest and soft, dulcet tones 
would enliven and entertain a large and 
brilliant company, but who would enter 
their own homes with a dark, frowning 
brow and angry exclamations. Their 
soft, musical voices, which in the public 
drawing-room were so sweetly modulated 
or so bewitchingly tender, were raised in 
loud and angry tones when at the home- 
hearth; and sometimes the very lips 
which seem formed only for gentleness, 
open to emit such fearful blasphemy as 
to make one shudder. If the fair young 
girls, who perhaps but a few hours before 
had listened to the notes of soft and 
pleasing flattery; and had hung upon the 
arm as if in enchantment, could see the 
mask withdrawn,.and behold their idol as 
he scatters disorder and dismay through 
his own household, I think the spell 
would be broken. Girls, would you wish 
to marry such a man—would you wish to 


unite your life and fortune to one who 


would prize you highly so long as youth 
and beauty lasted, but who, when sick- 
ness robbed your cheek of its bloom 
and your limbs of their elasticity, 
would leave you to combat alone with 
the adverse waves, and seek the side of 
the enchantress ? To-night he stands by 
your side, his arm encircles your waist, 
he dares even to press a kiss upon your 
lips, and you allow it, believing him to 
be your own true lover. He tells you 
that no eyes are so brightly blue, and no 
form so perfect as yours. He calls you 
his lily and pride, and your heart beats 
high with gladness. You lay your head 
upon your pillow, and dream of him; 
morning dawns, and brings his image 
again to your heart, and you think of him 
constantly and long for the time to speed 
on his next visit to you. But how is it 
with him? Why, he left you that eve, 
and, when he had reached his room, 
threw himself lazily into his easy-chair, 
and smoked a cigar, and while the blue 
wreaths ascended, he soliloquized thus, 
“Yes, she is a pretty little thing; but 
pshaw ! she is not the girl for me.” The 
next eve, he sits by the side of a brunette. 
He praises her glorious dark eyes and 
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raven locks, and calls her his “gipsy 
queen,” and doubtless ere he visits you 
again, he will have called upon other 
girls and told them the same story, vary- 
ing it only according to their several 
qualities. 

Do not think me a cold misanthropist, 
who has been disappointed in life, and 
therefore believes every seeming good to 
be an evil. Not so. I do sincerely thank 
God, that in this beautiful world there 
are many grand and noble men, whose 
pure, unsullied lives are a blessing to 
themselves and to all who know them; 
men who carry into their home-life the 
gentleness and courtesy so pleasing to 
the world; who, when they stand at the 
altar vowing to love and protect the gen- 
tle being who commits her destiny into 
their hands, regard it as a sacred trust, 
and whose spirit of love and chivalry are 
quickened into greater activity when the 
loved form is wracked by disease or the 
furrows of age or care are seen upon the 
dear brow. Such men never speak light- 
ly or sneeringly of womanhood, in what- 
ever form it may appear. Happy is the 
maiden who secures such a companion 
for her life-path. But while there are 
many such, yet there are also many others 
who perhaps seem more fair, but who in 
reality are unworthy of a pure maiden’s 
notice. Girls, if you have good, kind, 
manly brothers, you should be justly 
proud of and thankful for them, for they 
will form a great safeguard around your 
pathway. Listen attentively when they 
point out to you those among their asso- 
ciates whom they deem unworthy of your 
society; and remember that they have a 
far better opportunity than you have of 
finding out masculine faults. Be not in 
haste to take upon yourselves the stern 
and arduous duties of wife and mother; 
far better prepare yourself for those 
duties by the most careful education and 
training of all your powers. Study well 
the laws that govern your being; learn 
something of the wonderful and complex 
mechanism of your frames, and do not 
despise the cultivation of every talent 
that can bring comfort to your homes. 





Even if you are never obliged to labor, 
you should so thoroughly understand 
different branches of labor as to be able 
to teach others how to perform it, thus 
preventing many annoyances; for if you 
have the true instincts of a woman, you 
could not sit down undisturbed to a 
poorly prepared meal or enjoy the untidi- 
ness of an ill-kept sitting-room. Take a 
long course of home cultivation, and 
then, when your mind and body are ma- 
tured, and your judgment also, you can 
enter with confidence upon the sacred 
duties of a wife and mother. You have 
really no right to take upon yourselves 
these duties without preparation. The 
unborn nations that are to people the 
world demand that our wives and moth- 
ers be educated for the positions they 
occupy. But if no such holy duties 
come to bless your lives, your education 
will not be lost; you may show to the 
world “how grand may be life’s might 
without love's circling crown.” 
ETTIE H. DAVIS. 





THE BEST PART OF MAN’s LIFE.—It 
has been my lot for many years to assist 
in making laws for the government of 
this country, but the more I consider the 
problems of social and political arrange- 
ment, and the forces that most influence 
and control it, the less do I find the stat- 
ute books have to do in the regulation of 
the actual lives and occupations of the 
people. I mean how few of these occu- 
pations which engross the greater portion 
of our time, cause our labors and anxious 
considerations, in which we are most 
deeply interested, spend most of our 
money and bestow our powers in every 
way, are those to which any statute law 
or constitution compels us. The best 
part of man’s life is in the world of his 
natural affections, and that realm has laws 
of its own that neither know nor heed 
king, kaiser nor president, nor reichstags 
nor congress, and are deaf even to the 
voices of shouting popular majorities, but 
heed and obey rather the gentle voice of 
woman and the cry of helpless and feeble 
childhood. T. F. BAYARD, 
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THE QUEER FRIENDS. 


AN OLD GERMAN FABLE. 


A 


catcher, who cunningly spread his net 
upon the ground, strewed a little corn in 
and around it, and then went away. The 
raven silently watched the man’s opera- 
tions, and remained on her lofty perch to 
see what would happen. Soon a flock of 
wild pigeons approached and settled 
down. They perceived the corn and 
commenced to eat it greedily ;' but all at 
once several of them found themselves 
caught in the net, and they fluttered 
about, seeking vainly to free themselves. 
A good thought occurred to one of them, 
and she expressed it in this way: “It 
does not help us at all to flutter around 
so; now let us all try to fly up at the 
same time. Perhaps we can then carry 
the net with us.” Her fellow-captives all 
assented to this, and at a signal they 
spread their wings and rose from the 
ground, carrying the net with them. In 
this way the pigeons flew some distance, 
and settled down in an orchard, but still 
in the meshes of the net. 

All this time the raven had kept a 
close eye upon the pigeons, and now 
commending them for their wisdom in 
acting so much in harmony, he flew also 
to the orchard and perclied himself in a 
tree, whence he could mark the further 
conduct of the imprisoned birds. He 
heard them consulting how they should 
get out of the snare, and one of them 
offered to call a mouse, an old friend of 
hers, who lived in one of the trees near 
by, and ask her if she could not help 
them. As nothing better was proposed 
the mouse was called. She happened, 
luckily, to be at home, and ran to the 
pigeons, and at a glance understood their 
situation. Going at once to work on the 
net with her sharp teeth, she speedily 
gnawed it in several places, so that the 
pigeons could get out. 

“Well,” thought the raven, “a friend 
is certainly a great help in time of need, 


RAVEN was sitting high up in a/| 
tree, when there came along a bird- | will be such to me.” 





and I must find one. Perhaps the mouse 
Full of this idea he 
flew down and called the mouse; but 
when she had come out of her hole and 
perceived the large black bird, she was 
much frightened, and ran back. The 
raven entreated her to listen to him and 
be his friend. “Why can we not be 
friends,” he said, “just as much as the 
pigeons and you are friends?” 

“It is impossible,” answered the mouse, 
“because in a little while your natural 
appetite for my flesh would make you 
forget all about friendship, and you’d eat 
me like any other mouse.” 

The raven earnestly promised that he 
would not do anything of the kind, if he 
had to starve, and at length overcame 
the fears of the mouse so that she vent- 
ured to come near him, and agreed to be 
his friend. As time went on the raven 
and mouse grew quite fond of each other, 
and the raven made a home for himself 
in atree of the orchard. But the bird 
found the place too much exposed for 
his safety, because there were huntsmen 
passing by frequently. So he asked the 
mouse one evening if she had any objec- 
tions to leaving that-place. He knew of 
one more retired in the woods, near a 
pond, where he had an acquaintance, a 
turtle, who was a good fellow. The 
mouse said she was very willing to leave 
the orchard because a cat had lately 
visited it, and had watched her when she 
was out looking for her dinner. The 
raven then gripped the mouse by the tail 
and flew with her through the air and 
into the wood, where he soon reached the 
pond, and set down the mouse by a tree. 
A turtle crawled out of the water, and 
appeared greatly pleased to see the raven, 
and welcomed the mouse to her new 
home. In a few moments the nimble 
little animal had found a good spot 
for her house, and her teeth and claws 
soon made a snug and safe retreat for 
herself. 
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These three strange associates had 
lived a while together in intimate com- 
panionship, when one day they were dis- 
turbed by a singular occurrence. They 
were sitting side by side chatting on the 
ways of the world, when suddenly a deer 
came running by, and stopped at the pond 
to drink. Then the turtle jumped into 
the water, the mouse crept into her hole, 
and the raven soared up into a tall tree. 
Peering around in all directions he could 
not see any cause for fear, so he flew 
down and said to the deer, “Don’t be 
afraid. -There’s no danger. I have 
never known a hunter to come into this 
part of the forest, and if you like, you 
may stay here. Fine grass grows around 
the pond, and the water is fresh, and I 
have some friends here who I’m sure 
will not refuse to give you a welcome.” 
The deer was grateful for the raven’s 
kindness, and though he thought the 
mouse and turtle were strange associates 
for him, made up his mind to stay there, 
and so he did, and in a short time became 
warmly attached to them. 


One evening the deer did not come 
home at the usual hour, and his three 
friends felt anxious about his safety. The 
raven flew away to find out what the 
matter was, and in a little while discover- 


ed the deer lying in a snare. He at once 
returned to the pond and told the mouse 
and turtle how the deer was caught, and 
consulted with them as to what should 
be done. 

The mouse spoke up and said: “My 
friend with the strong wings, carry me 
quickly to him and I will gnaw the net 
into shreds.” The raven then picked 
her up and flew swiftly to the deer, and 
as soon as she was set down the sharp 
little teeth went to work on the cords 
which bound the deer. While the mouse 
was thus occupied, who should come up 
but the turtle. “What are you doing 
here?” asked the raven, scolding him 
for his want of wisdom. “Where will 
you go if the hunter should come? I fly 
away; the deer runs off swiftly, and the 
mouse conceals herself; but what cari you 
do? Your pace is so slow that you can 





not save yourself, and I am not strong 
enough to carry you.” 

Even while the raven spoke the hunt- 
er came to see if there were anything in 
his snare, and when he saw the horns of 
the deer he was much pleased, thinking 
he had secured a fine prize. But before 
he could come up the mouse had bitten 
through the cords and the deer sprang 
away into the brush, the raven mounted 
up in the air, and the little mouse crept 
to a place of safety, while the poor turtle 
stood trembling in every limb. Greatly 
vexed that his expected prize had given 
him the slip, and being made very angry 
by the broken state of his net, he picked 
up the turtle, wrapped the remnant of the 
net around him, slung him over his 
shoulder, and started off. 

The mouse had seen this and called the 
raven and deer quickly to her, and held a 
council on what should be done for their 
unfortunate comrade. The raven advised 
that the deer should run in advance 
of the hunter and lie on the ground as if 
he were dead or badly hurt. “Good,” 
said the deer and mouse, and off jumped 
the deer to act upon the advice. The 
hunter on his homeward way sees the 
deer stretched out on the ground, and 
throwing down net and turtle, hastens to 
secure the game; but ere he is upon it 
the animal springs up and runs slowly 
and laboriously a short distance and 
stops as if wounded and exhausted. The 
hunter follows, and is close to the deer 
again, when it starts to its feet and 
shuffles away again. This is repeated sev- 
eral times, until the hunter has been leda 
long distance into the darkening forest. 
Meanwhile, raven and mouse have been 
busy over the turtle, and ere long the 
work of releasing him from the net is 
done, and the raven’s hoarse cry signals 
to the deer that all is well. Then the 
deer disappears in a twinkling from the 
eyes of the astonished and tired hunter, 
and rejoins his three friends. All now 
return to their quarters by the pond, 
and joyfully congratulate one another for 
the friendship which has proved so help- 
ful in time of danger. H. S. D. 
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LOOKING VERY WISE. 


Concer, faster than wisdom grows. 
I know a simpleton whose eyes 
Look out from shallow brows: 
Yet no one else can look so wise, 
And know so little as he knows. 


With arms akimbo, see him pose 
His corpus near the shelves of books, 
And twig the angle of his nose. 





To be as gifted as he looks, 
One must know more than mortal knows. 


His hair erect, seems to disclose 
Astonishment and fright and pain, 

Though cvarse it long ago arose 
And never ventured down again, 

Scared by conceit that little knows. 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


~- 


THE DEAD-POINT IN MIND TENSION. 


T isa common subject of marvel that 

criminals in presence of immediate 
execution are usually self-possessed, and 
often exhibit singular composure. The 
doomed creature sleeps through the 
night before his violent death, and rises 
composed to pass through the ordeal. 
The exceptions to this rule are few, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
individuals who display greater emotion, 
or who are prostrated by the agonizing 
prospect of death, feel their position 
more acutely than those who preserve 
control of their demeanor. It is a prev- 
alent but groundless error to suppose 
that the state of the mind in which most 
capital offenders meet their doom is one 
of scare or paralyzing amazement. They 
retain every faculty, taste, consideration, 
and even fancy. They frequently give 
tokens of especial thoughtfulness, and 
are punctilious in the observance of 
rules and the adoption of measures to 
minimize their own pain, and the trouble 
and sympathetic suffering of those by 
whom they are surrounded, or who will 
be left burdened with their memories. 
Mentally and physically the criminal, 
during the last few hours of his life, in 
the immediate presence of a cruel death, 
is self-possessed and tranquil. His pulse 
is even less disturbed than those of the 
officials who are compelled to take part 
in his execution. Why is this? The 
answer will be obvious on reflection. 
The mind has reached what may be 
designated a “dead point” in its tension. 
The excitement is over, the agony of 
anticipation, the trembling doubt be- 
tween hope and fear of escape has ex- 





hausted the irritability of the mind, and 
there is, as it were, a pause, an interval 
of passive endurance between the end of 
the struggle for life and the bitterness of 
remorse and agony of disappointment 
which may begin at death. In this in- 
terval the mind is released from the ten- 
sion of its effort for self-preservation, 
and almost rebounds with the sense of 
relief that comes with certainty, even 
though the assurance be that of impend- 
ing death. In the pause there is time 
and opportunity for the recognition of 
surrounding circumstances which have 
been, as it were, overlooked in the yearn- 
ing for life. 

‘The clearness of mental vision, the 
cognizance of detail displayed’ at such 
a moment, are remarkable, not only on 
account of the strange circumstances 
under which they occur, but in degree. 
Men and women who have for some 
time previously exhibited no trace of 
delicacy or refinement exhibit charac- 
teristic traits of thoughtfulness. They 
are, so to say, lifted out of themselves 
and placed in new conditions calculated 
to awaken feelings of courtesy, which 
seldom fail to respond. The mental 
state of a criminal during the hours pre- 
ceding execution presents features of 
intense interest to the psychologist, and, 
rightly comprehended, it is to be feared 
they would throw new light on the sup- 
posed preparation these unfortunate per- 
sons evince for a fate which, being inevi- 
table, they at the final moment are able 
to meet with a composure in which 
hypocrisy or self-deception finds the 
amplest scope.—London Lancet. 
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HOW CHILD-HABITS ARE FORMED. 


WE are thinking just now of the dad 
habits which distinguish some 
children from others, and which, to a 
greater or less degree, mar the characters 
of all our little friends. Unquestionably 
the law of heredity has as much influence 
in this as in other directions; and when 
this influence is unfavorable, and is not 
supplemented by the most careful, pains- 
taking, and incessant teaching on the 
part of? parents, relatives, and visitors, it 
is not strange that the victim wins the 
appellation of /'enfant terrible. Wewish 
here to emphasize the fact—and weigh- 
ing carefully our words, we declare it to 
be a fact—that, in a very great degree, 
the naughtiness of the terrible child is 
the product of the most deliberate and 
painstaking instruction on the part of its 
parents and guardians. 

It goes without saying among horse- 
breeders, that a colt at any given age is 
precisely what its birth and training have 
made it. Can any one give a rational ex- 
planation why this is less true of the lit- 
tle human colt? The child’s nature is a 
matter of inheritance, of its surroundings, 
and, throughout its career all the way 
along, of what it sees, hears, and finds to 
imitate, At every stage in life we are 
sensitive to praise or blame; and, accord- 
ing to age and various circumstances, we 
are all more or less governed by these 
motives. We sometimes see an individ- 
ual who seems to be an exception to this 
well-known rule—who appears even to 





seek blame and to forbid praise by the 
careful avoidance of everything praise- 
worthy. God pity him and his parents 
and the community and all other con- 
tributing influences! But this seldom 
occurs in early childhood. A child’s 
sunshine and shadow are the praise and 
blame it finds from day to day. And 
what a sunny beginning he has! How 
he is praised and exalted on every hand 
for simply being what he could not help 
—a baby! Ere long he begins, at first in 
a blind sort of way, to learn the meaning 
of this adoration; and the time comes 
when—looked at admiringly with praise- 
beaming eyes, and hearing the endear- 
ingly silly expressions—he laughs and 
crows outright, and soon comes to look 
forward to these exhibitions. As he 
grows stronger and finds that he can use 
his hands and feet, he strikes and kicks 
helter-skelter ; and if papa’s or mamma’s 
nose happens within range and receives 
a good blow, the baby is cheered with a 
will. By-and-by he has become some- 
what definite in his aim, and, after num- 
berless experiences in having noses 
tucked into his paw to clutch and pull, 
and finding that it elicits praise, that it 
is “cunning” and evidently makes his 
friends happy, he begins to am for 
noses, whiskers, ears, ear-rings, hair, ahd 
often inflicts severe pain. Even then he 
finds that he has done something nice, 
and that everybody laughs; and so, step 
by step, he is encouraged to perform acts 


. 
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which a few months hence will produce 
a shocking change and excite anger and 
exhibitions of anger on the part of his 
parents, and perhaps bring him a sharp 
box on the ears. Now he is frightened, 
grieved, mad—and retaliates precisely 
upon the same principles adopted by his 
elders, who have not learned to “turn 
the other cheek.” Long before he has 
come to this first bitter experience re- 
sulting from his aptness in learning what 
has been so carefully taught him, he has 
witnessed exhibitions of temper between 
father and mother, or between them and 
the servants, or elder brothers and sis- 
ters—and none of these lessons are lost 
on him. 

By less excusable methods he is now 
taught to lie. Not byhis parents? Yes, 
by his parents—and Christian parents at 
that ; and I am speaking of the rule, not 
the exception. A child has already eaten 
too much candy, for example. Mamma 
had first given him a generous supply, 
and when that disappeared, had several 
times produced more, in response to 
eager coaxing, after she had told him he 
could not have any more. He is thus 
taught by his mother that her word is 
unreliable. Think of what is compre- 
hended in this terrible lesson! He can 
not trust his mother’s word, and he has 
an example to follow. But he has ob- 
taincd possession of some more candy, 
and his father wishes to put it away. Is 
it taken as if he had a right to do it, and 
in the right way—in such a way that the 
child will begin to understand that this 
big fellow has, somehow, a right to di- 
rect his movements? Ah, no! he is now 
to have from his father a lesson in cheat- 
ing, stealing, and lying. The candy is 
snatched up, with an attempt to be 
quicker than the little one’s eyes, is car- 
ried behind the back, and when the lit- 
tle precious thing looks wonderingly in 
the direction in which the hand has dis- 
appeared, his mother or father, as the 
case may be, says, “ Gone, goney, gone.” 

Many parents treat their babies as a lit- 
tle girl does her doll—as a plaything; 
and, after having in the manner indica- 





ted, or in the thousand similar ways—for 
‘the pernicious method exists in endless 
variety, made the little creature what 
she is, they cap the whole by advertising 
her guiltless sins. “I don’t know what I 
shall dowith Alice,” said a young mother 
to her guests, while the little creature 
looked and listened ; “she doesn’t mind 
me at all, and she tells wrong stories, and 
I have to Azde everything away from her 
securely, or she will hunt until she finds 
it. Why, she will hold an apple behind 
her, and look me right in the eye, and 
declare stoutly that she hasn’t anything 
in her hand!” (An application of the 
lesson referred to above). 

This habit of talking about children’s 
peculiarities (especially when these are 
undesirable) in their presence, is exceed- 
ingly unwholesome, and is the surest 
way to fasten the habit for life. Take 
the matter of likes and dislikes for cer- 
tain articles of food, for example. A child 
from being overfed (and what child is 
not?) has, at some time when its stom- 
ach was over-full, or its appetite was 
gone from previous excesses, refused to 
drink its milk, and this may Have oc- 
curred a number of times. In his pres- 
ence friends are told that “we can’t get 
him to touch a drop of milk lately; he 
does not like it, and will not take it. We 
have tried and tried, but it is no use.” 
And thus, by the most effectual means, 
one of the most wholesome articles is 
banished from his diet. Had no appar- 
ent notice been taken in the first instance, 
and had his diet been judiciously regu- 
lated—less frequent feeding, or possibly 
the skipping of a single meal—he never 
would have known that he did not like 
milk. 

How common such remarks as the fol- 
lowing, and in the child’s presence: “If 
there is any dish of which he is particu- 
larly fond, he will make his whole meal 
on it. Sometimes he won’t eat anything 
but cake.” Again, and in the presence 
of visitors: “He won’t touch his’ pud- 
ding unless it is drowned in butter. He 
eats more butter than any other two at 
the table”; or, “ His milk has to be made 
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just so sweet or he won’t touch it.” The 
little two-year-old sees some desired ob- 
ject in his sister’s hands, and, reaching 
for it, makes a peremptory demand for it 
in the shape of a loud bawl. “Let baby 
have it, Mary—he won’t stop howling un- 
til he gets it.” And then, to a chance 
visitor, while the baby listens: “Such a 
trial as he is—he never will be pacified. 
He always screams like that, and keeps 
it up until he has what he wants. I must 
break him of it—but I don’t know how to 
begin.” Another poor tired mother says 
publicly, and in her child’s hearing: “ He 
is terribly selfish. He wants whatever he 
sees any one else have; and if e has any- 
thing nice, he won’t divide it with others. 
I am so fearful he will grow up selfish— 
Johnny never was so at all.” Johnny, 
who is likewise listening, may possibly 
receive a fresh impulse to continue un- 
selfish, along with a lesson in self-con- 
ceit, and he learns also that his brother 
is selfish, and he selfishly determines to 
excel him in unselfishness, instead of by 
some brotherly influence to improve his 
moral state. 

Again: “ He never comes home with a 
dry rag on, if he can find snow or water 
enough to soak his clothes in; and as for 
dry feet—I have three or four pairs of 
stockings drying for him all the time. 
He has a ‘cold’ about all the time, and 
seems to delight in it—for the cough- 
syrup, I expect; he drinks it as if it was 
maple syrup.” She doesn’t know, poor 
woman, that this cough-syrup (boneset 
and hoarhound candy) are the cause of 
his “cold’s” hanging on so. The excess 
of carbonaceous material unbalances the 
circulation, and is a severe tax upon the 
respiratory organs. 

“Just hear that war-whoop,” says an- 
other fond, but indiscreet mother; “ it is 
impossible to hear ourselves talk. He 
seems bent upon drowning all voices but 
his own,” and to keep up his reputation 
the boy fairly out-yells himself. Again: 
“He has a temper of his own, I tell 
you!” as if in praise of the violent out- 
burst of temper that was born in him and 
has been encouraged in a thousand ways 





through the ignorance and folly of his 
well-meaning parents. 

It may to some seem unnecessary at 
this late day to warn against “scaring” 
children into obedience, but I see the 
wretched custom practiced to a greater 
or less degree on every hand. “The old 
black man” is still “behind the door,” 
or “down cellar,” or “in the dark”—to 
serve no lasting purpose, except to make 
little children afraid of their own shad- 
ow, and later on, skeptical of their par- 
ents’ truthfulness. 

Never should there be even a hint 
tending to check in the least degree a 
child’s fearlessness of the dark. To en- 
gender fear in the little one’s mind of 
the dark or the woods, and then seek to 
counteract it by teaching him that “God 
is everywhere to protect from danger,” 
is to engender an artificial disease in or- 
der to try a favorite remedy. 

Great, indeed, is the pity that some 
Power is not ever present in our hearts 
to prevent us from crowding the minds 


| of our children with false impressions 
| which can be removed only along with 


their confidence in the wisdom and 
truthfulness of their parents. We might 
go on almost endlessly enumerating the 
many ways of forming child-habits. Peo- 
ple who would not consider themselves 
capable of training a we//-born colt, or a 
thoroughbred puppy, even, and would 
have sense enough to seek the aid of an 
expert in such a case, undertake, without 
hesitation, the training of this too often 
badly-born, and therefore morally and 
physically diseased and “nervous” 
child, and reject all suggestions from 
those who may have had a taste for the 
study of child-nature and ample time to 
devote to it. And this may be in accord- 
ance with the Divine plan; but parents 
undertake this work with so little reflec- 
tion, so little of care and study, so little 
appreciation of the fact that the little 
ones are daily receiving lessons that are 
to gladden or sadden their whole future, 
that the wonder is not that so many go 
to the bad, but that so many escape. 
Cc. E. PAGE, M.D. 
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HYGIENE OF THE EYES. 


A SERIES of questions on the care of 
the eyes was submitted to Dr. E. G. 
Loring, Jr., by the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York. Dr. Loring replied in a 
paper which was published in the Medical 
Record. The first question was, whether 
bad air has any direct effect on the sight ? 
—the author replies that vitiated air has 
a specially irritating influence on the mu- 
cous membrane of the eye; and that bad 
air, as a primal cause, may set in train 
morbid processes which not only will af- 
fect the working capacity and integrity 
of that organ, but may even lead to its 
total destruction. The second question 
was, whether size and quality of type 
would cause disease of the eye? The 
answer, that the smallest print which a 
normal eye can readily recognize at a dis- 
tance of one foot is about one-fiftieth of 
an inch, and at eighteen inches is about 
one thirty-second of an inch. The normal 
eye should not be subjected for any length 
of time to a type smaller than ¢Azs szze, or 
one-sixteenth of an inch, and it would be 
better, after middle-life, to employ a type 
even a little larger than this; but the em- 
ployment of spectacles removes in a great 
degree the necessity of a larger type with 
advancing years. The finer the type the 
closer the book has to be held to the eye, 
and the greater the demand on the focaliz- 
ing powerand the muscles that bring both 
eyes to bear at once upon the print. On 
the other hand, too coarse type is weari- 
some to the eye, requiring more exer- 


| tions of the muscles that govern the 
movements of the eyes. The distance 
between the lines should be about one- 
eighth inch; nearer than this is apt to be 
confusing, farther apart is also confusing. 
Heavy-faced type is preferable to light- 
faced. An almost imperceptible yellow 
tint in the paper, “natural tint,” is very 
desirable ; pure white paper, especially if 
it has a metallic lustre with bluish tinge, 
should not be employed. The paper 
should have a close, fine texture, and be 
free from sponginess. To the third ques- 
tion—whether too long and constrained 
attention to one object, without rest or 
variety, will cause eye-disease ?—Dr. Lor- 
ing replied in the affirmative, and assigns 
the customary reasons known to the 
physiologist. Finally, he was asked 
whether the angle at which the light 
strikes the eye is important? He re- 
plies that the light should not come di- 
rectly in front; neither should it come 
directly behind. It should not come 
from the right side, because, in writing, 
the shadow of the hand falls across the 
page; and a moving shadow over a light- 
ed surface not only reduces the quantity 
of light and leads to a stooping position, 
but it is also more annoying to the eye 
than a uniform reduction of the illumi- 
nation of even a greater degree. The 
best direction for the light to come is 
from the left-hand side, and from rather 
above than below the level of the 
hand. 








-- 


THE MOLD OF FRUIT, ETC. 


ee to the mold or fungus 
which, under favoring conditions, 
will grow on bread, is the mold of fruit 
and cheese. The cause of the appear- 
ance of these molds is the decomposi- 
tion of the albuminous matter in the 
bread or fruit, and therefore they indi- 
cate decay, and warn us against their 
use as articles of food. Under the mi- 
croscope, as we have already learned, 
many things appear attractive and highly 


| instructive, which to the naked eye seem 
repulsive. 
| The green mold of cheese or fruit, 
aspergillus glaucus, as it is technically 
named, appears to the unassisted vision 
as a flossy crust, first white then dark 
green. The figure a supplies an idea of 
this appearance, while the other figures 
represent the fungus as it is revealed 
under the glass. ; 

Dr. Bary’s researches into the nature 
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of fungoid growths supplies the follow- 
ing description of them : “ Microscopical 
examination shows that cheese and fruit 
fungus consists of richly ramified 
fine filaments, which are partly dis- 
seminated in the substratum, and 
partly raised obliquely over it. They 
have a cylindrical form with round- 
ed ends, and are divided into long 
outstretched members, each of 
which possesses the property of a 
vesicle, in the ordinary sense of the 
word ; this contains, enclosed with- 
in a delicate structureless wall, 
those bodies which bear the ap- 
pearance of a finely granulated 
mucous substance, or protoplasm 
which fills the cells. The older a 
cell grows, however, the more 
watery cavities or vacuoles appear 
within it. 

“ All parts are at first colorless. 
The increase in the length of the 
filaments takes place through the 
preponderating growth near their 
points ; these continually push for- 
ward, and, at a short distance from 
them, successive new partitions 
rise up, but at a greater distance 
the growth in the length ceases. 
This kind of growth is called point 
growth. The twigs and branches 
spring up as lateral dilatations of the 
principal filament, which, once designed, 


enlarges according to the point growth. | 
This point growth of every branch is, to | 


a certain extent, unlimited. The fila- 


ments in and on the substratum are the | 
first existing members of the fungus ; 


they continue so long asit vegetates. The 


parts which absorb nourishment from | 
and consume the substance, are called the | 


mycelium. Nearly every fungus possesses 
amycelium, which, without regard to the 


These are on an average thicker than ~ 
the mycelium threads, and only excep- 
tionally ramified or furnished with par- 
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| titions; they rise almost perpendicularly 
in the air, and attain a length of, on an 


average, one-fiftieth of an inch, but they 
seldom become longer, and then their 
growth is at an end. Their free upper 
end swells in a rounded manner, as 
shown at 4 and ¢, and from this is pro- 
duced, on the whole of its upper part, 
rayed divergent protuberances, which 
attain an oval form. The rays divergent 
from protuberances are the direct pro- 
ducers and bearers of the propagating 


specific difference of form and size, | cells, spores, or conidia, and are called 
shows the nature in its construction | Sterigmata. Every sterigma at first pro- 
and growth. | duces at its point a little round protuber- 

“ The superficial threads of the myce- | ance, which, with a strong narrow basis, 
lium produce other filaments beside | rests upon the sterigma. These are 
those numerous branches which have | filled with protoplasm, swell more and 
been described, and which are the fruit | more, and, after some time, separate 
thread (carpophore) or conidia thread. | themselves by a partition from the ster- 
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igma into independent cells, spores, or | is shown at @ highly magnified. All 
conidia. sterigmata spring up at the same time, 

“ The formation of the first spore takes | and keep pace with one another in the 
place at the same end of the sterigma, | formation of the spores. Every spore 
and in the same manner a second fol- | grows for a time, according to its con- 
lows, then a third, and so on; every one | struction, and at last separates itself 
which springs up later pushes its prede- | | | from its neighbors. The mass of dis- 
cessor in the direction of the axis of the | membered spores forms the fine glaucous 
sterigma in the same degree in which | or dark green hue which distinguishes 





it grows itself; every successive spore | 


formed from a sterigma remains for a 
time in a row with one another. Con- 
sequently every sterigma bears on its 
apex a chain of spores, which are so 
much the older, the farther they stand | 


the fungus. The spores, therefore, are 
articulated in rows, one after the other, 
from the ends of the sterigmata. The 
ripe spores, or conidia, are cells of a 
round or broadly oval form, ¢, filled 
with a colorless protoplasm, and, if 


from the sterigma. The number of links | observed separately, is found to be 
in a chain of spores reaches in normal | 
specimens to ten or more. This growth | 


provided with a brownish, finely-dotted 
wall. 
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MALARIA. 


HE word malaria is in the mouth of 

everybody, and one would suppose 
from the remarks which a hundred dif- 
ferent people make on the subject that 
malaria had a hundred phases and modi- 
fications; in other words, that malaria 
stood as the representative of every form 
‘of disease. The meaning of the word is 
simply “bad air,” or air laden with poi- 
sonous ingredients which become the 
seeds of disease in those who inhale 
them, more especially if the patient be 
in a condition to develop the poisonous 
germs. 

Some ‘persons appear to be just ready 
for any provoking cause to produce dis- 
ease, like a furnace in which all the ma- 
terials for a fire are laid ready for the 
match; others, on the contrary, have 
such a condition of vitality, health, and 
vigor, that these poisonous germsere not 
developed. If a fire were to occur ina 
village where many of the roofs of the 
houses were of shingles and some were 
of tin, and.the sparks were to be carried 
like a shower from the burning structure 
over the roofs of the neighborhood, the 
sparks alighting on the shingle roofs 
would find material to kindle a flame, 
while those falling on the metal roof, 
finding no kindling material, would die. 





A company of persons may go from a 
healthy region and spend one day in a 
district where swamps are drying up and 
roasting in the sun, and three out of four 
of the party will contract malarial troub- 
le, and perhaps have chills and fever off 
and on for three years; while the others, 
being healthy, well-balanced, and har- 
monious in their functions, will entirely 
escape. They are clad with the “ métal 
roof,” while the others, though passing 
for healthy, have a susceptibility to ma- 
larial poison. 

Forty years ago people were troubled 
to some extent in a similar way, but they 
had other names for the disorder. Now 
it would seem that “malaria” is made 
the sponsor for nearly all the ills that 
flesh is said to be heir to. In point of 
fact our large cities are more healthful 
to-day than they were fifty years ago, 
though they have largely increased in 
population. Five times as many people 
live on a hundred acres of space in New 
York or Philadelphia now as there did 
fifty years ago, because the houses are 
more compactly built, and, instead of be- 
ing one or two stories, they are some- 
times five or six stories high. 

In 1840 the supply of water in New 
York was from weils and cisterns. Slops 
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and garbage were thrown into the middle 
of the streets and decayed there in the 
sun. The streets are now sewered, and 
so kept much cleaner than formerly. 
Soft water is brought into every house 
and the drainage taken away, yet people 
complain of malaria more than they did 
forty years ago. Then they had bilious 
fevers occasionally, cholera, and yellow 
fever; now we have escaped yellow fe- 
ver, but are troubled with what is called 
malarial poison. 

This brings us to the point in this ar- 
ticle, that malaria, though a reality, is 
made available as a scourge in conse- 
quence of wrong habits of diet. 

In this country of health and plenty, 
luxury in all forms abounds, and in no 
country in the world is there consumed 
so much sugar and butter as in America. 
The extraordinary amount of these ar- 
ticles which enter into the diet, even of 
the poorest, is largely the source of dis- 
ease. The liver is loaded, the system is 
kept in a feverish, excited state, the 
nerves are exasperated, and the patient 
is thus rendered liable to be affected by 
malaria. : 

And not only is butter and sugar 
largely consumed, but the use of superfine 
flour, which is simply heating material, 
is added; then coffee, tea, and tobacco 
are superadded, and each subject of such 
habits is rendered as susceptible to any 
poisons which may float in the air as the 
shingle roof is to take fire from the fall- 
ing cinders. We may inveigh as much 
as we please against mal-aria, but in real- 
ity the chief trouble lies in mal-diet and 
mal-habit. 

Let a person bathe enough to keep the 
skin clean from the waste, dead matter 
which it has cast out of the system and 
remains on the surface; let him wear 
clean clothing, and that which shall 
screen the wearer from the effects of the 
sudden changes of our changeable cli- 
mate; let him eat wholesome food, 
avoid stimulants, and sleep abundantly ; 
and to him “ malaria,” as it is commonly 
talked about, will became a dead letter. 
It will not do away with malaria or bad 





air, but it will fortify nine-tenths of the 
people who now suffer from it against its 
effects ; in other words, it will put a tin 
roof over them which malaria will not 
kindle into a flame. 

It may be asked, What is the proper 
food to maintain health in the best con- 
dition? We will not say that every per- 
son can thrive on such food as we be- 
lieve to be best, but we think ninety-nine 
in a hundred can do it. The hundredth 
man we count out. He was born badly, 
has been perverted, and may not be, in 
his condition, amenable to the common 
law of diet. We admit this without be- 
lieving it, to stop the mouth of one ina 
hundred who is given over to his habits 
of wrong diet and prefers to live, as he 
calls it, wel/, while he does live, though 
he may die twenty years too soon. 

The human system requires three 
prime elements in food—one is that of 
heat; another, that which sustains mus- 
cular growth; third, that which feeds 
the nerves and brain. Some articles of 
diet seem compounded of exactly the 
right materials. We suppose Deity un- 
derstood and aimed at the right thing in 
the preparation of food for young ani- 
mals; we must, therefore, accept milk as 
perfect food. Young animals who can 
not seek and select their food are pro- 
vided with milk, and it fills every requisi- 
tion of their nature. The calf appropri- 
ates it, and rejoices all over. It will not 
be doubted that a bear and squirrel, pig 
and turkey, could be fed on wheat and 
nothing else, and flourish in every fiber 
of their being. We know that lions and 
eagles live as long, are as healthy, and 
are as strong for their size as anything 
that breathes; and they live on flesh- 
meat solely. Other animals live on 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables; others live 
on fish. 

If a person will eat milk, cream and 
all, he would be perfectly sustained ; but 
if he takes the cream from the milk and 
eats it as butter, he will get that which 
loads the liver and inflames the system 
with too much heat. If he will eat 
wheat without excluding the dark part 
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of it, which ministers to the growth and 
nourishment of the brain, bone, and mus- 
cle; if he will eat fruit without sweeten- 
ing, and partake of the plain vegetables 
without spices, vinegar, Worcestershire 
sauce, and other articles which would 
draw a blister if applied to the back of 
the hand—he will have such health, such 
nutrition and vigor, that malaria will not 
touch him. 

Even in Memphis in 1879 all did not 
have the fever; and now that they have 
sewered and drained the city, they seem 
to have cured the difficulty—not having 
been afflicted with it since. 


Malaria is a fact; but if men will eat 
rightly, they will rise above malarial in- 
fluences in most cases. The popular cry 
of “ malaria” all over the land should be 
changed, and urged instead against the 
daily dietary habits of people. 

Malaria feeds on the intemperate hab- 
its of the people—their food and drink, 
their modes of dress, and last, though 
not least, their irregular and deficient 
sleep. These are the cause of nine- 
tenths of all the trouble which the pub- 
lic charges to “ malaria.” 

NELSON SIZER. 








ABOUT A SET OF TEETH. 


EETH are both ornamental and use- 

ful. Many teeth, however, are de- 
void of both beauty and utility. Some 
are even hideous to the sight, and of 
little or no value for any purpose. A 
few are the source of satisfaction and 
even pride to their owners. Many are 
the opposite of this, causing mortifica- 
tion, discomfort, and, not unfrequently, 
severe suffering. 

Like many other things, teeth are good 
or bad according to circumstances. Just 
to the extent these circumstances are 
under our control, we are responsible for 
the good or bad condition of these or- 
gans. In most cases, a part of the re- 
sponsibility at least falls upon us. Shall 
we “own up” and use our best endeavors 
to make amends for the errors of the 
past ? 

Let us trace the history of a set of 
teeth. They belonged to a dyspeptic—a 
hereditary invalid. The mother’s teeth 
were all gone at fifty, and the father’s 
lower ones at forty-five years of age. 
Prenatal influences were therefore un- 
favorable. But the first set came sound, 
regular, and good ; the second also prom- 
ised well. How were they cared for? 
Let us see: Hot coffee, strong and well 
sweetened, three times daily; salt pork, 
fresh pork, gravies, butter, sauces, etc., 
as freely as a sensitive and rebellious 


stomach would admit of their use; 
milk, sweet and sour, strong cheese, 
pickles, supplemented by snap beans, 
greens, and other things saturated with 
the strongest vinegar; apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, plums, and berries at 
any time as might happen. Many other 
things now forgotten might well be 
added, but this is enough so far as die- 
tetic agencies go. Then eating ice be- 
came a common habit. Cracking nuts 
with the teeth was rare sport, and if the 
enamel was cracked or the ivories broken, 
it was considered a good joke In 
due time acid and acrid conditions of 
the gastric fluids began to play an im- 
| portant part in the work of destruction. 
The doctor came with his drugs, con- 
tributing to make matters worse. Tooth- 
aches began to add variety to this inter- 
esting programme. Headaches were of 
frequent occurrence; bad dreams and 
horrid nightmares made the hours of 
rest a terror; life was a burden. Gloomy 
and despondent, what object could there 
be in living ? 

The inquiry arose, “What is to be 
the end of all this?” New ideas were 
awakened ; new methods were adopted. 
Coffee and all hot drinks were abandon- 
ed. Shortened biscuits gave place to 
plainer and more*wholesome kinds of 





bread; pure cold water, taken when 
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thirst demanded, but not with meals, be- 
came the only drink. Meats were used 
more sparingly, and finally abandoned 
entirely. Pickles and vinegar, with every 
article in the process of decay, or itself 
the product of decay, were tabooed. 
Fruits and vegetables raw, or prepared 
in the simplest manner, were added to 
the dietary as rapidly as the disordered 
state of the digestive organs would ad- 
mit of them. The dentist was called, 
and the decayed and decaying ivories 
passed under his hand. Some were re- 
moved; some were filled and cleaned. 
The progress of decay was not stopped, 
but it was greatly retarded. Of the lower 
set only a few are wanting ; above, a few 
only are left. The decay causes soreness 
at times. Toothache had rarely occurred 
since this great change of habits was 
made. All the aches and pains of former 
years are strangers now, and the wreck 
of thirty is much less a wreck at sixty 
than in early life. 

Now, what if these changes had been 
made years before ? What if good habits 
of living had been cultivated from the 
first rather than after so many years of 
suffering ? What if, beyond this, pre- 
natal influences had been as favorable as 
they might have been? Is it not reason- 
able that good health might have been 
enjoyed from infancy, and that the teeth 
might have lasted as long as their owner 
had use for them ? q 

The teeth in question were never ir- 
jured by the use of tobacco. A good 
deal of care was taken to keep them 
clean. A few times preparations con- 
taining mineral acids were used for this 
purpose. In no case was any such agent 
used more than once. The diseased con- 
dition of the mucous membrane caused 
absorption of the gums, leaving portions 
of the teeth without their natural cover- 
ing and protection. Crusts of “tartar” 
formed on and between the teeth. 
Knowledge and care might have pre- 
vented all these troubles. Let all who 
want good teeth take the hint and 
profit by it. J. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 

Haslewood, O. 





MORE ABOUT SUNLIT Rooms. — No 
article of furniture should be put in a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for ev- 
ery room in a dwelling should have the 
windows so arranged, that some time 
during the. day a flood of sunlight will 
force itself into the apartment. The im- 
portance of admitting the light of the 
sun freely to all parts of our dwelling can 
not be too highly estimated. Indeed, 
perfect health is nearly as much depend- 
ent on pure sunlight as it is on pure air. 
Sunlight should never be excluded, ex- 
cept when so bright as to be uncomfort- 
able to the eyes. And walks should be 
in bright sunlight, so that the eyes are 
protected by veil or parasol when incon- 
veniently intense. A sun-bath is of more 
importance in preserving a healthful con- 
dition of the body than is generally un- 
derstood. A sun-bath costs nothing, and 
that is a misfortune, for people are de- 
luded with the idea that those things 
only can be good or useful which cost 
money. But remember that pure water, 
fresh air, and sunlit homes, kept free 
from dampness, will secure you from 
many heavy bills of the doctors, and give 
you health and vigor which no money 
can procure. It is a well-established fact 
that the people who live much in the sun 
are usually stronger and more healthy 
than those whose occupations deprive 
them of sunlight. 

It is quite easy to arrange an isolated 
dwelling sothat every room may be flooded 
with sunlight some time in the day, and 
it is possible that many town houses 
could be so built as to admit more light 
than they now receive.— Builder and 
Woodworker. 





FATAL TosBacco.—Recently in Paris a 
porter cut his finger with a knife with 
which he had been clearing out his pipe. - 
The next day the finger swelled, and the. 
arm became inflamed, while tumors ap- 
peared under the arm-pits. The medical 
man called in recognized poisoning by 
nicotine, and seeing that amputation was 
nec , sent him off at once to the 
hospital, where, at last accounts, he was 
lying in a very precarious condition. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Late Comet, — This beautiful 
visitor was probably first seen by Dr. Gould, 
in Buenos Ayres, S. A., and before its per- 
ihelion passage, while there are several other 
claimants for the honor of its discovery in 
our northern horizon after its emergence 
from the solar glory. 

The apparent motion of the comet was 
nearly a direct line toward the bowl of the 
“Little Dipper,” in the constellation Urse 
Minoris, and was quite close to that cluster 
at the time of its disappearance, which oc- 
curred about the middle of August. Its tail 
swept to the east, and was over 35,000,000 
of miles long—greater than Donati’s. Prof. 
Henry Draper succeeded in obtaining fine 
photographs of it, a feat never accomplished 
before. 

The head or nucleus was not so large or 
bright as has been known of many other 
comets, but the surrounding envelope makes 
up for this deficiency by its unusual size. The 
nucleus was about 1,200 miles in diameter, 
and the surrounding envelope about 14,000 
miles through its thickest quarter. Early in 
July the nucleus divided so that through the 
telescope there were seen two comets mov- 
ing side by side 

Regarding the identity of the comet much 
has been said. Some believe it to be the re- 
turn of the comet of 1807, others that of 
1812; while Prof. Newcomb believes it to be 
an entirely new comet, which, moving in 
parabolic orbit, has now visited this system 
for the first time in the history of the world. 

Although the comet of 1812 is expected at 
this time, there is quite sufficient difference 
in their orbits to warrant us in believing 
them different bodies ; neither can any irreg- 
ularity be reconciled by the supposition that 
it passed sufficiently near any of the great 
planets to suffer a change in its orbit, for 
such was not the case. Neither can we be- 
lieve it can be the one of 1807, as the observa- 
tions from which the ephemeris of that comet 
was computed extended over a period of 
about six months, and are supposed to be 
quite accurate. These computations assign- 
ed to that comet a period of nearly 1,700 
years; and, besides, there is not enough 
similarity in the two comets to believe them 
identical. 


What the Ancients Thought of 
THE Moon.—Nor is it to be marveled at, when 
we consider that this planet was the most bril- 
liant and changeable, as well as the nearest 
and apparently largest celestial body that pre- 
sented itself to their nightly view, and that in 
the clear, exquisite ether of Arabian skies, 
and the calm nights in India and Egypt, it 
shone among the heavenly host with a lus- 
tre unknown to dwellers in the crowded cities 
of a northern clime. 

But the children of these tropic lands did 
something more than gaze, speculate, and 





admire ; with supreme patience they reared 
lofty towers and grand pyramids, and in- 
vented instruments which have led up step 
by step to the transit instrument, the mi- 
crometer, and the telescope of to-day. A 
college of astronomy was founded by the 
priesthood of Egypt, the worship of the 
moon growing out of their frequent use of 
her pictured or carved image in making their 
meteorological announcements to the people ; 
as, for instance, when the Nile was about to 
overflow, warning heralds were sent through 
the streets bearing aloft the familiar symbols 
of the river goddess, and a gilded figure of 
the moon in the phase it would present at the 
date of the expected rising. 

In the course of time, the signification was 
forgotten, the symbol was worshiped, and 
finally what it represented deified. The moon 
no longer appeared to the unlettered popu- 
lace as merely a brilliant lamp suspended 
from a revolving dome, and shining until ex- 
tinguished by the waters of the ocean, but 
now was looked upon with awe as a region 
of sublime mysteries. 

This veneration of the moon gradually 
spread with population to all parts of the 
world. We have records of ancient Chinese 
ceremonials ; relics found among Druidical 
remains in Western Europe ; accounts of 
astronomical picture-writings of a religious 
character, and lunar calendars of gold, sil- 
ver, and stone, discovered in ancient temple- 
ruins in Mexico, Central and South America. 

Among the buildings devoted to-lunar wor- 
Ship may be mentioned the wonderful Tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, built at the com- 
bined expense of the nations of Asia, and 
the magnificent mansion of the moon adjoin- 
ing the Temple of the Sun in ancient Cuzco ; 
this building was in form a pyramidal pavilion 
with doors and inclosures completely incrust- 
ed with glittering silver. Within, on the 
southern wall, was a painting in white, repre- 
senting the moon as a beautiful woman ; on 
either side along the eastern and western 
walls, on massive thrones of silver, were 
seated the dead queens of Peru, embalmed 
and arrayed in regal splendor. — Popular 
Science Monthly for August. 


Statistics show that in France there are 
now 100,000 lunatics, or one for every 400 in- 
habitants. Two-fifths of them are in public 
and three-fifths in private asylums. Ten 
madmen come from the liberal professions to 
one from the agricultural population. Fur- 
ther, it is shown that one artist in every 100 
is mad, one lawyer in every 120, and one 
professor or man of letters in every 230. 


Qualities of 


Fire - Resisting 
BuiLp1nc Stong.—Dr. Cutting; State Geolo- 
gist of Vermont, has concluded his unique 
series of tests on the fire-resisting qualities of 


building stones. He sums up the result in 
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the current number of the Weekly Under- 
writer. He declares, in substance, that no 
known natural stone deserves the name fire- 
proof. Conglomerates and slates have ‘‘no 
capability” of standing heat; granite is in- 
jured beyond cheap or easy repair by even so 
mild a heat as that which melts lead; sand- 
stones, including the variety called brown- 
stone in this city, are better, and limestones 
and marbles are perhaps the best in this re- 
spect. But even they are injured by continu- 
ous heat of goo®, and at 1,200° are changed 
into quicklime. Therefore it would seem 
that no stone buildings are fire-proof, and 
some of them, Dr. Cutting even says, are as 
much damaged by fire as wooden structures 
are. Brick, on the contrary, is usually unin- 
jured, and is often rather improved by heat 
until it is melted. But as most brick build- 
ings are trimmed with iron or stone, the 
damage is often considerable, even when the 
walls stand. To avoid this, Dr, Cutting rec- 
ommends soap-stone trimmings, which are 
open only to the objection of expense. But 
although brick stands heat so well, it is ob- 
jectionable, because its power to resist pres- 
sure without crumbling from dampness or 
frost, in less than that of stone. Neverthe- 
less, as brick is in fact only a kind of arti- 
ficial stone, the search for an ideal building 
material is not hopeless, but it must be prose- 
cuted rather by the maker than by the quar- 
rier of stone. 


Agricultural Fairs.—lIn all the old 
States and most of the new, fairs have been 
held this sedson. In some of the Middle 
States, notably New Jersey, many of the 
counties have each its annual celebration. 
We believe in these fairs, but, as an exchange 
says, they may have been brought into disre- 
pute in some localities, and rendered tempo- 
rarily unpopular by the introduction of fast 
trotting and other objectionable features— 
such as regular side shows, gambling, and 
the sale of spirituous liquors on exhibition 
grounds—yet there can be no doubt in regard 
to their beneficial influence when judiciously 
managed. Those who are opposed to the ob- 
jectionable features alluded to, should labor 
for theit correction, instead of condemning 
all fairs. Every progressive farmer should 
attend the meetings and fairs of his society or 
club, and use his influence in favor of good 
men for officers and a proper programme for 
exhibitions. By adopting this wise course, 
instead of keeping aloof and then complain- 
ing of faults which they might have prevent- 
ed, the right-thinking farmers and horticult- 
urists of any locality can readily institute re- 
form in the management of their society. 
One great trouble is that too many ruralists 
are prone to allow office-seekers, politicians, 
and speculators to hold the prominent posi- 
tions and run the exhibitions. Change all 
this—let the farmers, gardeners, and their 
legitimate adjuncts, manage the affairs of 

ir Own organizations, and we shall hear 
no further complaints in regard to the de- 
Moralizing influence of certain features of 





agricultural fairs, for those features will no 
longer appear in the programme or on the 
exhibition grounds of any respectable rural 
association. 


Washington on Agriculture,—It 
will not be doubted that, with reference either 
to individual or national welfare, agriculture 
is of primary importance. In proportion as 
nations advance in population and other cir- 
cumstances of maturity, this truth becomes 
more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 
the soil more and more an object of public 
patronage. The life of the husbandman, of 
all others, is the most delightful. It is hon- 
orable, it is amusing, and with judicious man- 
agement, it is profitable.—Gzo. WASHINGTON. 


A Cancer Removed without the 
KniFr.—The attention of medicists has been 
called recently to a remarkable cure of a can- 
cerous affection of long standing. The pa- 
tient being himself a physician of much ex- 
perience, the fact of the disease and its ulti- 
mate relief by treatment consisting merely in 
the local application of a, preparation whose 
basis is a common plant, is accepted beyond 
peradventure. The cancer was situated on the 
lower lip, and already had assumed a size and 
aspect which warranted the most anxious ap- 
prehensions for the doctor’s safety. Especial- 
ly was it feared that it would prove ere long 
fatal, because for upward of fifteen years 


| there was reason to suspect a constitutional 


tendency to cancer, and he had.adopted some 
general measures for its correction if pos- 
sible. 

The happy discovery of the virtues of 
wood sorrel, as a caystic applicable to the re- 
lief of carcinoma, which Dr. E. Eltinge has 
made, should not be withheld from the gen- 
eral public, and as he himself communicated 
a history of his own case and the mode of 
treatment which he had adopted to his fellow- 
practitioners of Brooklyn, we have deemed it 
important enough for mention here. Dr. 
Eltinge in commenting upon the nature of epi- 
thelioma before the County Society, says: 

** Tf, in considering the nature of epitheli- 
oma, it is generally conceived to be primarily 
a simple irritation of the epidermis, or of 
parts devoid of dermoid tissue, exhibiting 
either a dry scabrous flat surface, or indu- 
rated fissure, which quite readily exfoliates, 
but by repeated exfoliations presents more 
than simple irritation, even marked ulcera- 
tion, then it must be conceded that it be- 
comes a subject of more serious considera- 
tion and of vital importance, not only to con- 
sider the tissue involved, but also the rela- 
tion of such tissue—in other words, the rela- 
tion of tissue to tissue. 

Epithelioma, as its name would imply, nat- 
urally predisposes us to apply the disease to 
the epithelial structure only, but in reality 
should carry our application to the compound 
membrane also, ¢. ¢., the mucous tissue with 
its cells, the cutis with its follicles, in fact 
secerent glands and serous and synovial 
membrane. But when considering the com- 
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pound tissue, we must not lose sight of the 
extent of the epithelioma even in the blood- 
vessels and ventricles of the brain and the 
arcola interlacing of the vessels and mem- 
branes. To be more explicit and compre- 
hensive, the serious fact is, that epithelioma 
may involve the anatomical element—the 
elaboration of the materials of the blood it- 
self at even the very extremities of the vas- 
cular secretory system, and which only differ 
in each organ according toits particular struct- 
ure. No middle ground here being taken— 
where is the line of demarkation between 
epithelioma and cancroid, or true cancer? I 
answer simply in name—governed by degree 
and tissue involved. It may seem a broad 
assertion, but it is worthy of consideration 
that more full research may be made respect- 
ing the subject. With regard to the treat- 
ment, it should be both constitutional and lo- 
cal. In our anxiety for local treatment, we 
must not forget the high importance of con- 
stitutional to ensure a favorable result.” 

An infusion of the wood sorrel, or Oxalis 
Acetosella, was made and applied to the can- 
cer as an escharotic, with the result in a few 
days of destroying the morbid growth and 
detaching it entire from the healthy tissue. 
Afterward the lip rapidly healed, resuming 
its natural shape, and now scarcely a scar is 
noticeable to remind one of the painful and 
swollen lip the doctor had carried so many 
years. 


To Keep Shaded Piaccs Green.— 
Especially in the front yards of dwellings, 
both in town and country, which are much 
shaded, we often see the ground completely 
bare, not a living thing being perceptible. 
Sometimes there are many nearly nude, 
straggling limbs lying upon the ground or 
very near it, which are unsightly and every 
way worthless, that ought to be cut away. 
This would give room for the growing there 
of some plant or vine that would be adapted 
to it, and which would not only cover the 
naked spot and make it a “‘ living green,” 
but would be adding very much to the gen- 
eral appearance of the premises. The best 
vine for this purpose is undoubtedly the peri- 
winkle. It will grow almost anywhere in the 
shade if the proper attention is given to it, 
but not otherwise. It is a beautiful vine and 
will densely cover the ground, producing 
nearly the whole season a very pretty blue 
flower. Weeds, however, are its deadly ene- 
mies. It can not fight them. Steadily they 
will encroach until they drive away our fa- 
vorite and occupy the field of battle. A lit- 
tle help now and then, however, will defeat 
the common enemy, and allow us to enjoy 
the cool-looking popular evergreen for many 
years without renewal.— Germantown Tele- 


graph. 


A Prehistoric Vessel.—A late issue 
of the Popular Science Monthly gives some 
very interesting details concerning the find- 
ing and the excavating of the largest vessel 
of antiquity that has yet been discovered. It 





was unearthed at Gogstad, in Norway, not 
far from the coast. The dimensions of the 
vessel are 224 meters (72 feet) long, 5 meters 
(17 feet) wide in the middle, would draw a 
meter and a half (5 feet) of water, and had 29 
rils or benches for rowers. A piece of the 
beam in the prow showed the hole in which 
the shaft of an anchor had been inserted 
By the side of the large vessel two or three 
small oaken canoes of very fine form were 
unearthed ; a number of oars were also 
found, some of which were intended for the 
canoes, and some for the vessel itself. They 
were eighteen or twenty feet long, and re. 
sembled in shape those which are now used 
in England at regattas. The floor of the ship 
was as well preserved as if it had been built 
yesterday, and yet it is estimated that the 
time to which this belongs is the most ancient 
iron age, or to the ninth or tenth century of 
our era—most probably to the age of Harold 
the. Fair-haired, founder of the Norwegian 
State. A neatly-shaped hatchet, a large cop. 
per utensil, and other objects of interest were 
found at the same place. , 


Population and Temperature,— 
A census bulletin shows the distribution of 
population in the United States in accordance 
with temperature. Arranging it in groups by 
5 degrees of mean annual temperature, it is 
found that no less than 98 per cent. of ‘4e total 
population live between lines marked by 4o 
and 70 degrees Fah. The cotton region is 
above 55 degrees, sugar and rice above 70 
degrees, and tobacco between 50 degrees and 
60 degrees. The prairie region of the Mis- 
sissippi valley lies almost entirely below 55 
degrees, while the great wheat region of Min- 
nesota and Dakota is mainly below 40 de- 
grees of mean annual temperature. The 
highest maximum temperature is in South- 
western Arizona and South-eastern California. 
Of the entire population, 89 per cent. are 
found in the classes which have a maximum 
temperature between 95 degrees and 105 de- 
grees. In considering minimum tempera- 
ture, it is seen that 95 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the United States live between 
the lines of 35 degrees below zero and Io de- 
grees above, for extreme cold. 

From this it is evident how population 
tends to increase in regions rather north of 
medium temperature ; or, more correctly 
speaking, between isotherms of low degree. 


Compost for Tomatoes.—‘I can 
find nothing better,” says Mr. Hunter in the 
Ohio Farmer, ‘‘ than what I call a garden com- 
post, for enriching the soil for tomatoes. 
This is composed of all ‘the litter gathered 
from the garden during the season, such as 
potato and tomato vines, trimmings from the 
sides of the walks, weeds, etc., mostly in 4 
green state, thrown on a pile and left to rot 
for at least two seasons, and turned over sev- 
eral times. Many persons have an idea that 
it is not necessary to have the soil very rich 
for growing tomatoes, some going so far as 
to say they require a poor soil. Now this is 
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a mistake, as it is just as necessary to have 
well-flavored tomatoes by having the soil in 

condition, as it is to have nice, tender, 
and well-flavored beets or any other vegeta- 
ble. It is also recommended to raise toma- 
toes on a poor soil if they are wanted early. 
I think the fault often lies in the kind of soil 
in which they are grown and the manure that 
isused. If I had a heavy loamy soil I would 
never use raw barnyard manure, as both have 
a tendency to delay the ripening process. A 
light compost like that described above would 
be more profitable. 





‘Raw manure should never be used under 
any circumstances for any kind of garden veg- 
etable. It should be composted one or two 
years with about one-third its bulk of good, 
loose soil or muck which has been exposed 
to the action of frost. This compost is bet- 
ter for all kinds of soils than the raw ma- 
terial. A loose gravelly soil, which is very 
leachy, may be excepted ; in this case, coarse 
raw manure may be plowed or dug in to good 
advantage ; it will help to hold the finer ma- 
nure from leaching through, and is at the same 
time making a better and more loamy soil.” 








Fow.ter & WELLS, Proprietors. 


H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. WN. Sizer, Associate. 
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THE LATE SHOCK TO THE NATION. 
|= attempt of an unbalanced, mis- 

guided wretch upon the life of 
President Garfield, and the train of inci- 
dents connected with the experience of 
the chief officer of the nation as a seri- 
ously wounded and suffering yet grandly 
heroic gan, will occupy an important 
It would 
be difficult to name an event since the 
day when the bell of Independence Hall 
sounded its call to liberty which so 
thoroughly aroused the sympathy of the 
American people. All classes (the na- 
tive and foreign born), forgetful of their 
differences in political opinion, their 
social distinctions and personal preju- 


place in our country’s history. 


dices, united in one grand outpouring of 
horror, indignation, and grief. From 
Maine to California, from Minnesota to 


| across the Atlantic ! 





Florida, the tide of emotion rolled, and 
it seemed as if a heavy cloud had dark- 
ened the whole land. The day of all the 
year chiefly given to festivities was, for 
the most part, a day of mourning; for in 
every large city and in every country 
village the public celebration of Inde- 
pendence Day was stayed. 

How great the expression of sympathy 
Kings, princes, and 
nobles vied with their people in messages 


| of condolence, and when a ray of hope 


dispelled a little of the gloom, there 
flashed through the ocean-threads a 
hundred exclamations of thankfulness 
and a hundred earnest words of encour- 
agement. It was indeed “a marvelous 
tribute.” 

In all this we see a world’s sympathy 
for the man Garfield, consideration for a 
noble character, a lofty manhood. But 
in the emotion which pervaded the 
American people we see much more—a 
deep respect for the office Mr. Garfield 
represented. The shots of the assassin 
were aimed at the President, the na- 
tion’s chief, the expression of our highest 
authority. The feelings of anger, grief, 
dismay that swelled in the great popular 
breast and found their varied utterances 
in the talk of the household and the 
street, and in the printed columns of the 
newspapers, indicated with an emphasis 
most unmistakable how precious the 
peculiar system of government we call 
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our own is! how vigilant, indeed, the 
masses are in behalf of constitutional 
right ! 

To the patriot, this phase of the crime 
can not be otherwise than cheering, for 
it is a revelation of the deep and abiding 
confidence of the American people in 
the elevated character of their political 
institutions. He that would attempt to 
pull down a single element in the fabric 
of government at once arouses a storm 
of indignation, and is looked upon as a 
most abhorrent wretch. In this powerful 
underlying sentiment lies our safety, and 
despite the rancor of partisanship, the 


ambitious schemes of demagogues, and 
the bribes of monopolists, the ship of 


state will sail prosperously on. 

But will not America learn a whole- 
some lesson from this severe experience ? 
the young man the importance of pur- 
pose and diligence in his daily activi- 
ties, that he may not, like the miserable 
Guiteau, run from pillar to post in a vain 
search for a sinecure which will give him 
the means for comfortable living, and, at 
the same time, feed his indolence and 
vanity ; the man in political life the ne- 
cessity for imparting dignity and worth 
to official station through the employ- 
ment of competent and patriotic men in 
civil service and keeping them therein 
notwithstanding the changes in elective 
offices wrought by the success of this or 
that party at the ballot-box. The in- 
tegrity of the civil service once placed 
beyond the control of the politician, elec- 
tion canvasses would soon cease to be 
arenas of vituperation and calumny. 





> 


GOOD TREATMENT. 
l® as it is stated, the experienced sur- 
geons who have been in attendance 





upon the President made a mistake of 
diagnosis with respect to the nature of 
the wound, they are entitled to our es- 
teem for the wisdom exhibited in their 
treatment during the critical stages of 
the distinguished patient’s condition. 
The old methods of alcoholic stimulation, 
probing, and narcotizing were quite ig- 
nored, while the reasonable and natural 
ways of hygiene were, in the main, care- 
The case of Mr. Fisk 
comes to mind as one somewhat like 
that of the President’s, as the wound 
was an abdominal one, and the wounded 
man in robust health when shot. On the 
trial of his murderer, some respectable 
physicians were of the opinion that his 


fully observed. 


death was largely due to the injury done 
among the viscera in probing for the 
bullet; others, equally respectable, as- 
serted that there was too much morphine 
administered, so that functional activity 
was obstructed or suppressed. 

A deep wound in the abdomen is pro- 
ductive of intense pain, and it is necessary 
to administer sedative agents, otherwise 
his suffering may weaken the patient to 
the degree of fatal collapse. But, by 
skillfully administering them, so that the 
injured man may obtain some degree of 
comfort, without being reduced to un- 
consciousness, they may be made most 
important aids toward his recovesy. 

‘Criticism on the treatment of the 
President’s case has been plentiful, some 
of the newspapers having every day a 
column or so of somebody’s views on this 
or that feature of it. It is therefore a 
delicate matter for us to venture anything 
of the sort, especially as we believe that 
the physicians in charge are doing their 
best: it would be infamous to think 
otherwise. But in view of the late re- 
current chills and fever which have taxed 
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their skill, may it not be that the quinine 
which has been so persistently adminis- 
tered daily is at the bottom of this cause 
for grave apprehension? We have seen 
and heard much of depressed vital con- 
ditions which were traceable to the use 
of quinine as a tonic, and feel that in the 
President’s case this powerful nervine 
has some relation to the relapses which 
keep our fears alive. 


>-->- 


VALE LARD! 


© ae hygienic friends will have occa- 

sion to throw up their caps if the 
discovery lately announced, that “cotton- 
seed oil is a most satisfactory substitute 
for lard,” be true. We hope it is true, for 
the sake especially of the many house- 
keepers who are sorely tried in their cook- 
ing, by that product of the swine, which 
like butter varies in its quality, and whose 
odor usually awakens in the imaginative 
kitchen goddess visions of closely pent- 
up, garbage-fed and slimy porkers, and 
mayhap a notion or two of trichinz snug- 
ly ensconsced in their oozy vesicles. No 
one is afraid of good vegetable oil; its 
impressions are quite cool and refresh- 
ing. It whispers of dewy meadows, 
vivifying breezes, sweet aromas, and so 
on, But lard! everything it suggests is 
at blood-heat, and hotter—even the tem- 
perature of the cauldron. However, more 
to the point : 

Col. O. O. Nelson, of Huntsville, Ala., 
says he has repeatedly used the oil at his 
house, and finds it equal to the best arti- 
cle of lard. A hotel-keeper at Memphis 
publishes a statement to the same effect. 
It has been tried by several citizens of 
Tuscumbia, Ala. who say they can dis- 
cover no difference between the oil and 
the lard. 





The best thing about it, as most eco- 
nomical housewives will say, is the 
cost, that not being more than half the 
price of the pork extract. If cotton-seed 
oil can be used to the extent of 10,000,000 
gallons yearly by our trans-atlantic neigh- 
bors to adulterate the olive oil which 
they send to us for use upon the tables 
of epicures, why is it not suitable for cul- 
inary purposes pure? is a question which 
carries with it almost by necessity an 
affirmative answer. At all events what a 
revolution in the pork trade this dis- 
covery will produce should it turn out a 
fact undeniable! And what an impulse it 
will give to the cotton interest of the 
South, coming, too, just in time to speed 
the revival of industry and enterprise 
there. Everybody must grease the pan: the 
hygienist for his rolls, the carnivorous for 
his steak, and all will welcome the sweet, 
translucent distillation of nature. 





CORRECT THE CHILDREN. 
_— would be fewer “little sav- 


ages”’ running about loose in so- 
ciety terrifying timid ladies—not their 
mammas or aunties, of course—and ex- 
citing the ire of men—not their proud 
papas or instigating uncles, of course— 
if the advice of a 7rzbune correspondent 
to an inquirer were generally followed in 
home-training ; as follows: ‘ 
“To ‘N, N.’—You have two good traits 
in your boy, affectionateness and generos- 
ity. Treat him kindly. When he takes 
from strangers go with him and see that 
he returns what he has taken. If it is 
destroyed, make him work and earn the 
money and pay for it. In case of deceit, 
keep steadily at him until he owns up to 
the fault; sometimes you will find he is 
innocent. Make the other members of 
the family apologize to him when they 
have done him wrong, and vice versa. 
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Never allow sins to accumulate. Take 
time and patience and you will be re- 
warded.” 

This sort of moral training would ne- 
cessitate much trouble and time, but it 
is nevertheless the plain duty of every 
parent. 





> 


“INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY.” 


* Ral S. J. B. writes us from Indiana, 
under date July 6, 1881: 


“Ever since I graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary, in 1876, I have 
wanted to come back to study at ‘The 
American Institute of Phrenology.’ I 
rejoice that Phrenology is ‘ marching on,’ 
as I believe, to a glorious triumph, and I 





am giving it what aid I can in my pro- 
fession.” 

We remember that when Mr. B. was a 
student in New York, he occasionally at- 
tended our lectures in Phrenology, and 
we remember him as a most attentive 
and earnest listener. A course in the 
“Institute of Phrenology ” would docler- 
gymen more good than they are aware. 
This one has had a taste of the subject, 
and we hope he may yet double his power 
by taking a full course, and graduating. 

Those who wish to learn all the partic- 
ulars about a course of instruction, may 
write, asking for “Institute Circular.” 
The term commences the first Tuesday 
of October in each year. 








AS hu entra fun. FS 








Eo Our Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


will be answered in this department. But one ques- 

tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuirY Fatt To Recetve ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
tlude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ContrisuTtors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
dowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
mecessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 
“ Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read longstories. A 
half-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, (x ALL CASES, persons w 


0 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 





they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





GUNNERY.—Question: At what time 
does a bullet have the greutest velocity—just as 
it leaves the gun, or at a distance from the gun? 
The question has been under discussion. here, 
and there are various opinions in regard to the 
matter. 

Answer; The initial velocity is the greatest; 
for the reason that from the moment the ball 
leaves the gun it encounters the resistance of the 
atmosphere, and thut, together with the influence 
of gravity, reduces its speed until it falls to the 
ground. 


INHERITANCE OF ORGANS.—M. L. C. 
—A large development of an organ of the brain 
is as likely to be transmitted from parent to 
child as a small development. If, however, 
there be a strong exercise of the organ in the 
mental operations—or, in other words, if it be 
a dominant power in the character of the par- 
ent, the child will be more likely to inherit that 
strong organic peculiarity than he would an or- 
gan of moderate power. Cultivation will do 
much toward strengthening the action of organs. 
Even faculties weak in a child may by judicious 
training be made to do good service in after 
years. 
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HYGIENIC BREAD.—J. R.—Have you 
followed carefully the recipes given in the hy- 
gienic cook-books? Most people find it difficult 
to make good bread at first with Graham flour. 
The most satisfactory results are to be obtained 
with the form of bread called “‘gems.’’ In the 
March and April Numbers of this magazine for 
1880, recipes were given from the experieuce of 
a lady who never fails to prepare delicious gems. 
Your Graham flour is probably good enough, but 
perhaps your fire was not sufficiently hot, as 
-quick baking is one of the essentials to success. 


INFLUENCE OF THE INTELLECT.—R. 
L.—Yes, the office of the trained and balanced in- 
tellect is that of a counselor, and helps one to 
regulate and control the action of the other fac- 
ulties. When a man is informed concerning his 
defects and excesses, and accepts the opinion, 
he can, by determined effort and the assistance 
of a well-stored intellect, do much toward im- 
proving his mental condition. The treatises on 
Phrenology supply a great amount of informa- 
tion in this department of the subject. 


HoME Stupy.—J. B.—For the im- 
provement of your style as a writer and speaker, 
you can not do better than to read and study the 
methods of phrase-making used by our best au- 
thors. Trench, Arnold, Lowell, Motley, W. C. 
Prime, Kinglake, Robertson, Hamerton, Rus- 
kin, J..8. Mill (System of Logic), Weaver, 
Combe, and Taine are among the writers you 
can read with benefit. It would be well to write 
out paragraphs which are specially striking, and 
80 fusten the methods of a writer in your mind. 
Mulligan on Grammatical Structure would be 
a help, also Day’s Art of Discourse. 


WATER IN DyspPeEpsia.—B. W. R.— 
We do not advise copious water-drinking at 
meals in any case, and for the dyspeptic we 
deem such a practice decidedly injurious. If fe- 
verish, drink freely at other times—not, how- 
ever, gulping down the fluid by the glassful, but 
taking a small quantity at a time. In case of 
acidity or flatulence, hot water is beneficial; a 
gill or so being swallowed at atime. We can 
not prescribe a definite quantity adapted to all 
cases, as that would be impossible. No two per- 
sons are exactly alike in temperament, and there 
are differences in the food taken from time to 
time and changes in the state of the organism, 
all of which modify the need of water. 


WEAK HEAD.—Qwestion: Is there a 
remedy to strengthen or purify the brain? I 
use Copenhagen snuff freely to protect the eye- 
sight, but do not believe in that remedy for the 
eye. Does snuff injure the brain in any shape 
or form? If it does, please let me know of a 
remedy to purify or strengthen the brain, if there 





is anything for it. If there is not, please excuse 
meformy.... A. A. B, 
Answer: The best means for strengthening 
the nervous system and at the same time invig- 
orating the brain is good food, pure air, good 
habits, and suitable out-of-door exercise. Go 
into the mountains and live plainly, knock 
about, use your senses upon the objects of nat- 
ure, and for a time let books and study go. 
What good snuff can do your eyes is beyond our 
ken. [f you are troubled with catarrh, proper 


diet, bathing, and exercise will help you. Go 
to a good hygeian home among the hills. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











TRUE METHOD OF EDUCATION.—From 
Ie Devoir, a weekly publication, edited by M. 
Godin, well known as the founder of the “ Famil- 
isterre,” at Guise, France, the following para- 
graphs are taken. The editor, in discussing 
methods of public instruction, points out the es- 
sentials of a thorough, practical education, such 
indeed as will make good citizens in all those 
features of industry and patriotism which lic at 
the bottom of true national welfare: 

“Let us stop here,” he says, “and fix atten- 
tion upon the error which everywhere falsifics 
the instruction of youth in the family and in the 
school. Parents, teachers, directors, etc., pro- 
ceed as if human beings differ only among them- 
selves in the degree of instruction each has re- 
ceived. This idea has even had its advocates, but 
whatever may be the opinion which individuals 
entertain to-day on the subject, the father acts 
still with reference to his child as if it were suf- 
ficient to cause him to pursue a certain curricu- 
lum, to become distinguished by his knowledge. 
Every-day experience contradicts palpably the 
error of this practice. .... 

“Teaching would bear very different fruit if 
young people were developed in accordance with 
their faculties. If they were taught specially 
what they are in conditien to learn, this indeed 
is the reform which democratic institutions 
should work at in the domain of public instruc- 
tion. But it must not be forgotten that there 
are many obstacles to be overcome before this 
reform can be realized. In the very outset there 
are prejudices and obstacles which in the past 
have blighted nearly every effort made in the 
direction of reform, and now, too generally, par- 
ents strive to relieve their children from product- 
ive labor as far as they can. Parents in all con- 
ditions of life should aspire henceforth to give 
their children only that form of education which 


. 
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conforms to their tastes and aptitudes, and not 
deyote them to a mission, or to studies for which 
they have not been organized. 

“One of the remedies for error in public in- 
struction is the introduction of methods for the 
teaching of science and in the establishment of 
special classes corresponding, as far as possible, 
to the grand divisions of social activity. These 
classes should have professors competent to 
classify, and as far as possible they should be se- 
lected for the training of classes made up of youth 
possessing special aptitudes. The teachers them- 
selves should have a taste for practical teaching 
in each of the departments ; in this way their in- 
struction would be fruitful and profitable. Be- 
fore entrance into one of the special upper classes, 
whose object is to perfect the acquaintance of 
the pupil with the nature of his vocation, or the 
career to which he is destined by his tastes, it 
should be necessary to put his tendencies and 
aptitudes to the proof as much before the cyes 
of the pupil himself, as before those of his teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils. Specisl upper classes 
should be created in different parts of France in 
such 3 way as to be most useful in aecordance 
with the character of the neighborhood. Estab- 
lished at first in small numbers, they could be 
multiplied in proportion to the demand. Each 
class should specialize one grand division of na- 
tional activity, for instunce that of agriculture, 
or mining and metallurgy, applied mechanics or 
architecture and publi¢ works, or the industries, 
manufactures, or social economy, medicine, 
civil service, normal education, languages, let- 
ters, etc. 

“Science has made its entrée in all productive 
careers ; it is necessary to them in the highest 
degree. It should not be introduced, however, 
incidentally, or by ricochet ; but on the contrary, 
it should be introduced carefully through the 
means of studies seriously pursued in establish- 
ments accessible to all the children of the peo 
ple. In this way society would quickly be in 
condition to select men worthy of engaging in 
all enterprises.” 

THE COMING CONFLICT.—Life is a 
struggle for existence, in which the law of 
progress is maintained by the survival of the 
fittest, i. ¢., the strongest. This is a fact of 
science which it were vain to deny, and which 
can not be changed by argument. Intelligent 
men will not enter into a hopeless contest; only 
the ignorant do that. Instead of making war 
against the laws of nature and being defeated, 
we should adjust ourselves and our plans to 
them, and thus make them our allies in the con- 
flicts of life. 

Savages struggle with each other on the phys- 
ical plane. Courage, strength of muscle, and 
steadiness of nerve give the victory. The cun- 
ing of diplomacy is a factor in savage life, but 





courage and strength are the chief elements. 
The law of progress is mainthined under such 
circumstances by the development of a race of 
fleet and powerful athletes, fitted for the chase 
and for war. 

In semi-civilized society, intellect becomes the 
force that rules; hence, with such people life is 
a struggle of brain, a conflict of mentality, with 
the selfish propensities in command. Here is a 
history of humanity in the past and the present. 
The conflict of civilization is to be conducted 
upon a much higher plane, and the resuIts will 
be far more permanent and grand. It will bea 
conflict of intellect, but the moral sentiments, 
and not the selfish propensitics, will command 
the forces. 

The selfish phase of competition, which prompts 
the strong to compel involuntary service from 
the weak, and which in the past has had its 
most palpable illustration in human chattel, 
slavery, is now chiefly manifested in individual 
and corporate monopoly. Strong men alone, or 
in combination, control the money of the coun- 
try through the machinery of banks. The 
same men, or others equally strong, control] the 
prices of all the products of labor that require 
transportation, by means of a combined monop- 
oly of railroads. Others still levy an enormous 
tax upon intelligence through telegraphic mo- 
nopoly. Thus the masses of the people find 
themselves, through this new and indirect form 
of slavery, toiling nominally for themselves, but 
really to enrich beyond measure the Vanderbilts, 
Goulds, Belmonts, and other railwuy kings and 
nioney princes. The conflict which is now upon 
us is a conflict between the day-laborer, the ten- 
ant farmer, the landlord, the merchant, the 
manufacturer —all who produce or exchange 


- wealth; and the men who control the instru- 


ment of trade, money, and the lines of transpor- 
tation. Yesterday slavery and freedom were 
grappling in deadly conflict; to-day corporate 
monopoly and the rights of labor are challeng- 
ing each other to battle. Slavery was recognized 
by the Constitution and sustained by Congress 
and the Executive and Judiciary. Corporate 
monopolies with special privileges are unconstitu- 
tional, though they do enjoy legislative sanction 
and protection. What the people should do, what 
they must do, and what they very soon will do, is 
to elect a Congress of the nation and legislatures 
of the several States which will repeal all mo- 
nopoly laws, and in their stead pass laws which 
shall restore to the people the control of the 
currency and of all public highways, whether 
common wagon roads or railroads. Monopoly isa 
relic of barbarism. Abolish it by legislation, at 
the demand of a people who have an intelligent 
appreciation of their rights, and the nation leaps 
at once to the lofty plane of a true civilization. 
Foster it for a decade longer, and the last vest- 
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ige of freedom and equal rights will have disap- 
peared from the continent, and naught but 
bloody revolution can save us from a despotism 
more terrible than any that now exists on the 
continent of Europe. T. A. B. 
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PERSONAL. 

Is the sudden death of Dean Stanley the 
Christian world has sustained a severe loss. A 
great leader has gone, a man whose broad religi- 
ous faith, generous sympathies, and pure life 
rendered him not only a revered teacher, but 
also a genuine example. He lived of the gospel 
as a minister, but he also illustrated it. 

Mr. GuapsTone and Mr. Tennyson are said 
to have disputed over the size of thcir heads, 
and had them measured. Mr. Tennyson’s proved 
the wider, the other the higher; thus the one 
has a phrenological reason for being a poet, and 
the other for his political ambition and church 
interest. 


Mrs. W. E. WitpMaAvx, who attended the Phren- 
ological Institute in 1876, died at her residence 
in E. Farmington, O., last June. She was very 
active in the home and church circle, and greatly 
beloved by her friends. 


Tue Rev. Joun Cummrna, D.D., the eminent 
minister of the Scotch Church, and well known 
‘as a writer upon the interpretation of prophecy, 
died in London, July 6th. 


New JERSEY has seven living ev-Governors— 
Messrs. Price, Newell, Parker, Ward, Randolph, 
Bedle, and McClellan. Only four ex-Governors 
of the State have died since 1842, namely, Strat- 
ton, Haines, Fort, and Olden. 


Gsyn. BensaMIn Harrison, the new Senator 
from Indiana, is a son of President Harrison, an 
able lawyer and powerful orator, a man of high 
qualities of personal and political character. 


Tue Major-Generals of the army in the order 
of their rank are as follows : Hancock, Schofield, 
McDowell. The Brigadiers in like order are 
Pope, Howard, Ferry, Augur, Crook, Miles. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


“Tus horse that frets is the one that sweats.” 


One day is worth three to him who does 
everything in order. 


Return the civilities thou receivest, and be 
ever grateful for favors.—PEnn. 


THE greatest evidence of social demoraliza- 
tion is the respect paid to wealth. 





No church will prosper that has not room and 
sympathy for the humblest of the people. 


Lire is not so short but that there is always 
time enough for courtesy. Self-command is the 
main elegance.—EMERSON. 

Hors is like the sun, which, as we journey 
toward it, casts the shadow of our burden be- 
hind us.—SaMvUEL SMILEs. 

ALL of us who are worth anything spend our 
manhood in unlearning the follies or expiating 
the mistakes of our youth.—SHELLEY. 


He who can not wish that the whole world 
may think and act like himself, has no right to 
call himself an honest and a free man. 


WHEN real nobleness accompanies that im- 
aginary one of birth, the imaginary seems to mix 
with the real and become real too.—GREVILLE. 

Tue harmony and happiness of life in man or 
woman consists in finding in our vocations the 
employment of our highest faculties, and of as 
many of them as can be brought into action. 

If any man is able to convince me and show 
me that I do not act or think right, I will gladly 
change, for I seek the truth, by which no man 
was ever injured. But he is injured who abides 
in his error and ignorance.—M. A. ANTONINUS. 

THERE is a sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness, but of power. They 
speak more eloquently than ten thousand 
tongues. They are the messengers of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, and of un- 
speakable love.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 

WHATEVER expands the affections or enlarges 
the sphere of our sympathies—whatever makes 
us feel our relation to the universe “and all that 
it inherits” in time and in eternity, to the great 
and heneficent cause of all most unquestionably 
refine our nature and elevate us in the scale of 
being.—CHANNING. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Wuere do they catch these mock turtles, 
waiter?*’’ “ Don’ know, surr; maybe its near 
the sham-rock.”—Commercial Advertiser. 

Curiosity SHop.—‘‘ Oh, what a lovely vase! 
It’s antique, is it not?” “No, ma’am, it’s 
modern.”” ‘ What a pity! it was so pretty.” 

“Ts that mule tame?” asked a farmer of an 
American dealer in domestic quadrupeds. “‘ He's 


- tame enough in front,’’ answered the dealer. 


Jongs complained of a bad smell about the 
post-office, and asked Brown what it could be. 
Brown didn’t know, but suggested that it might 
be the dead letters. 
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THE small boy reasons in this way: “‘If a dog 
eat-ches a cat,’ it can not be wrong to say, “A 
dog pig-ches a pig,”—and that is the way he 
wrote it.— Hawkeye. 


A stck glutton sent for a doctor. “I have 
lost my appetite,” said he in great alarm. “‘ All 
the better,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You'll be sure to 
die if you recover it.” 


GIRL (yawning over her lessons): “‘ I’m so tired ; 
1 should like to go tosleep.’”’ Boy: “I'll tell you 
what to do, then; get up early to-morrow and 
have a good sleep before breakfast.” 


At a social reunion the question was asked, 
“Of what sort of fruit does a quarrelsome man 
and wife remind you?” The young lady who 
promptly answered, “‘ A prickly pair,” got the 
medal. 

“Waar side of the street do you live on, Mrs. 
Kipple?” asked a counsel cross-examining a 
witness. ‘‘On either side. If you go one way, 
it’s on the right side; if you go the other way, 
it’s on the left,” 


“Let us play we were married,”’ said little 
Edith, “‘and I will bring my dolly, and say: 
*See baby, papa.’” “Yes,” replied Johnny; 
“and I will say: ‘Don’t bother me now. I 
want to look through the paper.’ ” 


A MAN in passing a country graveyard saw the 
sexton digging a grave, and inquired, ‘‘ Who's 
dead?”’ Sexton: “Old Squire Bumblebee.’’ 
Man: “What complaint?” Sexton, without 
looking up: ‘‘ No complaint; everybody’s satis- 
fied.”’ 


A GENTLEMAN once remarked to a witty lady 
of his acquaintance that he must have been born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. She looked at 
him carefully, and noticed the size of his mouth, 
replied, “I don’t doubt it; but it must have 
been a soup-ladle.”’ 


WHEN spelling is “‘reformed”’ she’ll write : 
“I’m sailing on the oshun, 

The se is hi, no sale in site, 
It filz me with emoshun.” 

But one “spell ”’ will not change its name, 
For she’ll be se-sic just the saim ! 


Papa: “ That picture shows the story of Pro- 
metheus, and the vulture that fed on his liver. 
Every day the vulture devoured it, and every 
night it grew, for him to cat it again.” Sympa- 
thetic child: “Poor, dear old vulture! How 
sick he must have been of liver every day !”’ 


A Lesson rx Enoiisu.—What queer blunders 
these foreigners make! A German woman liv- 
ing on Tenth Street had a severe attack of 
cramps the other day, and a doctor was called 
in. He gave her some ginger to relieve the 
pain. Next day he called again, and said : 





“Well, Mrs. Bummenscblager, how do you 
feel to-day ?” 

“*Fust-straidt, doctor,” was the reply; “‘ shoost 
so goot as never vas!”’ 

“Do you feel any pain?” he asked. 

“ Vell, ’fe god a leedle pain in my sthummick, 
but it don’t hurd me!” 

The grin on that doctor’s face sprouted into a 
guffaw when the door closed behind him, and 
barst all the buttons off his coat by the time he 
reached the street. 











Th 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent pubili- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 











AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS: Its Causes and 
Consequences. A supplement to Nervous Ex- 
haustion (Neurasthenia). By Geo. M. Beard, 
A.M. -D. 12mo, pp 2. Price, $1.75. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The field which this industrious observer and 
author has chosen widens; he finds new and 
most interesting subjects for study in it with 
every step; and bringing, as he does, the results 
of his study to the notice of the public, he is 
making it his debtor for much valuable informa- 
tion and practical counsel. Telling us in the 
outset that nervousness is 4 want of nerve force 
—a fact which no one with a knowledge of phys- 
iology will dispute—he proceeds to consider the 
peculiar phases of this abnormal condition in the 
American people. As our civilization has its 
own characteristics which distinguish it from 
the civilization of the older nations, so our peo- 
ple are subject to special forms of nervous dis- 
order. Of course climate has an important 
bearing on the matter, and Dr. Beard is prompt 
in his recognition of this, and endeavors to show 
the manner of its influence. 

Plain language is used in discussing the inju- 
rious effects of stimulants and narcotics, and it 
is for brain-workers particularly to take warning 
that they are not entirely safe from morbid nerv- 
ous distempers so long as they indulge in even 
moderate drinking. The higher classes are grad- 
ually withdrawing from drinking practices, and 
using less tobacco and less drugs, because of 
their increasing susceptibility to the disturbing 
effects of such things. It is now highly impor- 
tant that a physician should study the tempera 
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ment of his patient if he would be wise in pre- 

scribing treatment. 

Many suggestions worthy of careful observ- 
ance are given in the course of the work with 
regard to diet, the employment of time, study, 
brain-labor, etc. We are in perfect agreement 
with him that the truly psychological and most 
economical method of education is that which 
makes the most use of all the senses, and 
that the system of the schools is in the main 
quite the reverse of whut it should be, ideas be- 
ing forced into the brain “‘through any other 
pathway and every other way except the doors 
and windows.” Medical education as conducted 
in the colleges he particularly decries as the 
“leading offender.”” The author is encouraged 
by an improvement in the American physique in 
later years to hope for the development of a race 
on this side of the Atlantic, which will be great 
in both body and mind, and, indeed, ‘“‘a higher 
order of humanity.’”’ So that the final outcome 
of our nervous excitability will be a generally 
ameliorated physique. 

ANATOMICAL STUDIES UPON BRAINS OF 
Crmrats. A contribution to eggs 
Medicine, Jurisprudence, and Psychology. By 
Moriz Benedikt, Professor at Vienna. Trans- 


lated from the German by E. P. Fowler, M.D. 
New York: Wm. Wood & Company. - 


We have had occasion to mention the impor- 
tant services of Prof. Benedikt to craniology 
more than once in the pages of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL, and now we are pleased to inform the read- 
er that a concise exposition of his studies in our 
language is easily procurable, thanks to the in- 
terest taken in them by a New York physician. 
Prof. Benedikt in the outset of his book awards 
high credit to Dr. Gall for giving a special im- 
pulse to craniological and brain studies. Like 
Gall, he, though eighty years later, encountered 
not a little opposition from bigoted and preju- 
diced men in the prosecution of his chosen 
work among the criminals of Europe. 

These unfortunate offenders against law and 
order, Prof. Benedikt conciudes, exhibit “‘ mainly 
deficiency—deficient gyrus development—and a 
consequent excess of fissures which are obvious- 
ly fundamental defects.”” . . . . “Crime is in no 
way analogous to monomania; it results from 
the psychological organization as a unit, and its 
particular form of expression is determined by 
social circumstances.” 

Twenty-one cases, with upward of thirty-five 
views, showing the structure of the brain, are de- 
scribed. These cases are murderers and robbers 
whose comparatively small intellectual lobes, ir- 
regularly developed hemispheres, and in many 
instances peculiarly disposed cerebella, afford a 
most interesting series of studies to the phrenol- 
ogist, and indeed should be carefully considered 
by all who give attention to the maintenance of 
order in society. 





HISTOIRE NATURELLE DU Dfvor, Par’ 
le Dr, Gaetan Delaunay. 18mo, pp. 192. 
Paris : Horace Strauss, publisher. 5 
The name of Dr. Delaunay is not unfamiliar 

to some of the JOURNAL readers, as he has taken 

special interest in anthropology, and results of 
his investigations have from time to time ap- 
peared in our volumes. The above entitled lit- 
tle treatise presents a concise review of the au- 
thor’s observations in one line, that of religious 
devotees, those specially who pursue from youth 
the career ofthe monk orthe nun. Dr, Delaunay, 
after the manner of the scientist, has sought to 
make his work thorough. He presents meas- 
urements of the head and brain, and estimates of 
the body and mind in a systematic manner,and the 
inference which he has deemed himself warranted 
in deriving from them, is that the life of the relig- 
ious devotee is restricted, one-sided, and abnor- 
mal. He finds that the head is generally small, 
that in stature he is below the average, that his 
arms are longer than the average. The brain 
averages less than 1,450 grainmes, while well- 
developed people, in secular walks of life, have 
heads exceeding in nearly every case that weight. 

We can not accept his statement that the re- 
ligious life, “‘ considered from the point of biol- 
ogy,” is productive of an inferior cerebral condi- 
tion, because our own observations do not sus- 
tain it. 

We could point out a great many leading men 
and women in Europe and in this country who 
have been distinguished scarcely less for their 
high devotional sentiment than for their intel- 
lectual capabilities. The present premier of 
England is a man in very close connection with 
the Established Church, and one of its warmest 
defenders. The* present President of the 
United States is generally recognized as an 
earnest church-member, It does not follow, 
Dr. Delaunay, that a man of deep religious sen- 
timent must be small-brained and weak in intel- 
lect. We presume, however, his conclusions 
bear upon the ascetic, monastic class of France, 
and have no reference to the ordinary member 
of a Christian church. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Routes AND Rates FoR 1881. Summer Tours, 
By the Utica end Black River R.R. This inter- 
esting book to the traveler on the Utica and 
Black River Railroad, which is the only all-rail 
route to the Thousand Islands, supplies a deal 
of information for the tourist. A very consider- 
able number of excursions are tabulated with 
prices, showing that a great varicty of pleasant 
trips through the St. Lawrence country can be 
taken at small expense. The pamphlet is co- 
piously illustrated by beautiful views. Central 
office of the company is at Utica, N. Y. 
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PROCEED'NGS OF THE NINTH TEMPERANCE 
Convention, held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
June 21 and 22, 1881. Containing the papers 
presented, speeches delivered, resolutions and 
reports adopted, action of religious bodies, roll 
of delegates, etc. Taken altogether this appears 
to have been one of the most interesting of tem- 
perance conventions; many of the addresses 
are admirable expositions of the value of tem- 
perance reform. That of the Rev. Mr. Morris, on 
the relation of educational institutions to the 
temperance movement, indicates very clearly 
the great importance of temperance teaching to 
the young; und also the weakness existing in 
the pulpit with regard to advocating temperance 
principles. Professor Davi of the Chicago 
Medical College, points out the great want of 
system (or principle) among physicians in their 
use of alcohol in their practice, and discussed 
with great force the noxious influence of it 
as a medicament. Price of the Report, which 
contains upward of 240 pages, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society of 
New York. 


A Luruer Festival Im THE THURINGIAN 
Forest. By John P. Jackson, author of “The 
Passion Play at Ober Ammergau,”’ of the En- 
glish version of Richard Wagncr’s music, dramas, 
etc. Published by Fowler & Storey, London. 
A very interesting description of the commem- 
oration of one of the most important events in 
all history ; to wit, the opening of the Reforma- 
tion. Illustrated with fac-similes of old wood- 
cuts. 


Tas CULTIVATOR AND CounTRY GENTLEMAN 
comes promptly to hand from week to week, and 
always contains matter of value to practical 
farmers. The present management maintains 
the old standard of literary excellence with cred- 
itable industry. 


IpaLia, Mazurka Caprice. By William Adrian 
Smith. A lively, tripping aria with variable pro- 
gressions, and occasional passages of genuine 
brilliancy, well adapted to practiced fingers. 
Price, 50 cts. Published by the composer, 143 
East 18th St., New York. 


Waat SHALL WE Do WITH THE INEBRIATE? 
By J. D. Crothers, M.D., Sup’t of Walnut Lodge, 
Hartford, Ct. An argument in favor of a retreat 
for the victim of drink where under learned and 
humane control he may be helped to overcome 
his weakness, and be restored to health and use- 
fulness. 


History of the Attempted Assassination of 
James A. Garfield, President of the United 
States, with a sketch of his life; a sketch of the 
life of Charles J. Guiteau, comments of the 
press, etc., cte. By J. 8. Ogilvie. Price, 20 cts. 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, New York. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital for 
Women, 213 West Fifty-fourth St., 1881 —’82. 
Opportunities are afforded by this institution 
for thorough preparation for the medical profes- 
sion. Its three-year graded course seems to us 
to be more likely to give society better equipped 
physicians than many of the much-advertised 
medical schools for men. 

Tae Harvarp Reaister. The final issue, we 
regret to say, of a bright, progressive, well-made 
monthly. Why have not collegians and lovers 
of good literature been appreciative of such a 
man as Moses King? We will miss his periodi- 
cal among our exchanges. 

Tue New TestaMent—ReEvIseD VERSION. 
Edition authorized by the American Committee 
on Revision. Price, paper, 15 cents; sent, post- 
age-paid, for 18 cents. I. K. Funk & Co., New 
York. 

MonTSLY WEATHER Review for late months. 
Full details of meteorological phenomena which 
occurred in all sections of our continent, furnish- 
iug interesting studies for the student of weather 
matters. 

THat BeavuTiruL Wretca. A Brighton Story. 
By William Black. Complete, paper. Price, 10 
ets. No. 44 of “The People’s Library.” Pub- 
lished by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


PoruLak Sones—old but good—such as: 
“T Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” “‘Scenes that 
are Brightest,” ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly,” “Shells of the Ocean,” “Her Bright 
Smile,” “‘ The Old Arm Chair,’’ and others, with 
music. Price ten cents. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
New York. 


GONE ON BEFORE O'ER THE River oF Tre. 
Words and music, by P.O. Hudson. Price, 40 
cents. F.W. Helmwick, Publisher, Cincinnati, 0. 


SUMMERFIELD Marcu. Composed by Wm. 
Adrian Smith. A composite piece, with twu 
ruling motives ; needs taste and digital skill for 
its rendering. A good subject for the practice 
of the musical student. Published by Wm. 
Adrian Smith, New York. 


Ye PALAVERMENT oF Breps. By Sylvanus 
Satyr. A humorous poem. 
“ A tale of birds, as you shall see, 
Of birds of every feather and degree,” 
that assembled in convention and discussed va- 
rious topics of grave importance to birddom. 
Published by L. N. Fowler, London. 

“Ir (THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Scrence oF HeaLtH) is without question the 
leading journal of the kind published on the 
globe, and its monthly visits are looked for 
with as much interest as any publication of to- 
day.’ —Detrott Com. Advertiser. 











